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9 a letter to the Editors of the NEPTUNE, published in the July 1941 
issue, Count Pehr Sparre suggested the desirability of a comprehen- 
sive survey of marine collections throughout the United States. Although 
articles and notes dealing with various collections have been published in 
the seven years that have passed since this letter was printed, the war pre- 
vented any attempt to carry out a systematic survey until this summer, 
when Alexander Crosby Brown, one of the Editors, assumed the labori- 
ous task of sending questionnaires to institutions possessing marine col- 
lections. Mr. Brown has already assembled a considerable quantity of 
useful information, which will—it is hoped—eventually be published in 
the NEPTUNE. Ship pictures, models, and other objects of nautical inter- 
est are frequently preserved in libraries, historical societies, and instt- 
tutions whose primary functions are scarcely related to maritime history. 
Consequently it is requested that any reader who has such material in 
his custod y, and has not as yet recevved a questionnaire from Mr. Brown, 
should communicate with him at The Mariners’ Museum, Newport 
News, Virginia. 

With the completion of Volume VIII, readers are reminded of the 
announcement made in an earlwer issue concerning binding arrange- 
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ments. Messrs. Alfred Smith and Company, 338 South Camac Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will bind volumes of ‘THE AMERICAN 
NEPTUNE 7m Standard blue buckram at $2.50 each. To avoid delay as 
far as possible, it is suggested that subscribers who wish to have volumes 
bound should immediately notify Messrs. Alfred Smith and Company 
of their intention, enclosing a self-addressed postcard, which will be 
mailed by the bindery when shipment of the volumes is desired. In this 
way subscribers will have the use of their issues until the bindery is ready 
to begin work. 

The completion of the volume also causes the Editors to make their an- 
nual request for prompt renewal of subscriptions. In this period of con- 
stantly rising costs, an increase in the number of subscribers is the most 
effective means of deferring the necessity of increasing the cost of annual 
subscription. The NEPTUNE does not advertise. It has no paid employ- 
ees. Its Editors, by the time they have seen the quarterly issues through 
the press, have no additional leisure available for promoting their prod- 
uct. New subscribers have always been found through the friendly inter- 
est of old ones. To assist in passing the word in a painless manner, a brief 
prospectus —of size suitable for enclosure in a letter—has been prepared, 
and any readers who are willing to help by distributing copies in likely 
quarters will earn the gratitude of the Editors. The prospectus, in any 
quantities required, will gladly be sent upon application to The American 


Neptune, Incorporated, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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Captain Philo McGiffin at the 
Battle of the Yalu 


BY EARLE R. FORREST 


HE lookout on the Chinese ironclad Chen Yuen, anchored with 

the Pei Yang Squadron near the mouth of the Yalu River in the 

Bay of Korea, suddenly saw a thin line of smoke on the southern 
horizon. ‘The next instant it was discovered by every ship in the fleet. ‘The 
time was almost exactly noon of 17 September 1894, and this was the 
zero hour those Chinese fighting men had been looking forward to for 
days; for that smoke could mean only one thing—the Japanese fleet, the 
enemy of their country. China was at war with Japan. 

And this was the hour that Captain Philo Norton McGiffin* had been 
waiting for all his life or so it seemed to him. Born at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, thirty-three years before, he had inherited a love for the sea 
from some distant Scottish ancestor in spite of the fact that he was born 
in an inland town.’ That love of the sea had secured him an appointment 
to Annapolis in 1877, and, after completing the two years’ cruise required 
in those days, he had graduated in 1884, only to be refused a commission 
in the navy of his native land because of a very shortsighted Act of Con- 
gress. This Act, passed in 1883 to impress the voters, decreed that only 
ten midshipmen from each graduating class should receive commissions. 

After receiving his discharge young Philo McGiflin learned that China 
and France were at war. That was in 1885 and he immediately set sail for 
the Flowery Kingdom. He gained the ear of Li Hung Chang, who placed 
him in command of the only Chinese gun-boat that captured the only 

1 The material used in this article is chiefly derived from Captain McGiffin’s own story of the 
Battle of the Yalu, published in the Century Magazine, August 1895, and from a letter to his mother, 
written on board the steamship Pao-Ting, at sea from Tien Tsin to Chefoo, 23 September 1894. 
This letter was quoted in full by Cyrus Townsend Brady in his Under Tops’ls and Tents (New 
York, 1901), and was also used by Richard Harding Davis in preparing the sketch of McGiffin in 
his Real Soldiers of Fortune (New York, 1906). I have also used three long letters that McGiffin 


wrote from China to the Jowa State Register, which his sister, Mrs. Sallie Henshaw, had privately 
reprinted in pamphlet form about thirty years ago. 

2 He came from a long line of fighting Scots. His great-grandfather had emigrated to America to 
fight for the struggling colonies in the Revolution and again in the War of 1812, and his father had 


followed General Winfield Scott from Vera Cruz over the “Trail of Cortez’ to the ‘Halls of Monte- 
zuma.’ 
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gun-boat lost by France in that short war. In spite of his youth he was ac- 
cepted as a fighting man by Li Hung Chang, and upon McGifhn’s recom- 
mendation the Chinese Imperial Government established the Imperial 
Naval College at Wei-Hai-Wei, with this young American as superin- 
tendent. He drew plans for two ironclads which were approved, and he 
was sent by China to superintend their construction in England. He was 
very proud of those two fighting ships, Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen, the 
mightiest in the Pei Yang Squadron; and well he might be for those two 
vessels fought the entire Japanese squadron to a standstill. Ting Yuen 
was the flagship of Admiral ‘Ting Ju Chang, and McGiflin himself com- 
manded Chen Yuen.* 

For days the Pei Yang Squadron had been lashing at the bit. ‘The men 
longed to meet the Japs in battle,* and they wanted to hunt them up; but 
the Office of Foreign Affairs had forbidden Admiral Ting to cruise east- 
ward of a line drawn on the map from Shangtung Lighthouse to the 
mouth of the Yalu River. But now the enemy had come to them. 

When Ting Yuen signaled to ‘weigh immediately’ every man sprang 
to his post, and as the ten vessels steamed out to meet the enemy Cap- 
tain McGiffin gazed at them very proudly. Most of the officers in the fleet 
and all of the gunners had been trained by him at the Imperial Naval 
College. The fact that they were pitted against twelve Japanese vessels of 
heavier tonnage and superior armament did not bother McGiffin or his 
Chinese fighting men. They had confidence in themselves and they were 
ready for the great battle they had expected for weeks, all ready except for 
one very important item—plenty of ammunition; and McGiffin said later 
that their supply was alarmingly insufficient. ‘This was to cost the Chinese 
a great victory; for events of the next few hours proved that if they had 
had plenty of ammunition the enemy would have been defeated and the 
Japanese army on the mainland would have been cut off from communi- 
cation with the homeland. McGiffin placed the responsibility for this 
neglect upon the officials at Tien ‘T'sin when he wrote later: ‘So the fleet 
went into action as well prepared as it was humanly possible for it to be 


3 Richard Harding Davis states that McGiffin was second in command of Chen Yuen. He held the 
rank of Captain. According to his own statement, there was another officer of the same rank, Yang 
Yung Ling, on board, but in the Century Magazine article McGiffin refers to Yang as his colleague, 
and at no time have I found him mentioning Yang as his superior. I once asked Norton McGiffin, 
the captain’s nephew, about Davis’s statement, and he told me that his uncle was senior to Yang, 
and therefore was the senior captain in command. It appears that at the beginning of the battle, 
Yang was not very much help, but that after McGiffin was wounded he pulled himself together and 
fought very gallantly during the remainder of the action. After the Chinese fleet returned to Wei 
Hai Wei, and McGiffin was absent because of his wounds, Captain Yang—then in full command of 


Chen Yuen—shot himself rather than surrender his vessel to the Japanese, who had captured the 


port. 
4 The Battle of the Yalu is described in some detail in H. W. Wilson, Jronclads in Action (Bos- 
ton, 1896), II, 82-125. 
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with the same officers and men, handicapped as they were by official cor- 
ruption and treachery ashore.’ 

As the fleets closed in on each other the crew of Chen Yuen was silent. 
In a graphic description of this tense scene later McGifhin wrote: 
Dark-skinned men with queues tightly coiled around their heads and with arms 
bare to the elbows, clustered along the decks in groups at the guns, waiting im- 
patiently to kill or be killed. Sand was sprinkled on the decks and more was kept 
handy against the time when they might become slippery. Every man’s nerves were 
in a state of tension, which was greatly relieved as a huge cloud of white smoke, 
belching from the Ting Yuen’s starboard barbette ‘opened the ball.’ 


‘Those dark-skinned men knew that many of them would be dead before 
the sun set over the Bay of Korea that night. ‘The scene could have been 
the same on an American battleship rushing to meet that same enemy 
fifty years later. 

It was exactly 12:20 P.M. when that big gun on Ting Yuen fired the first 
shot that opened the first engagement between modern battleships. ‘The 
shot fell short of Yoshino. Then the guns of Chen Yuen roared their defi- 
ance of the Japanese. ‘The enemy waited five minutes for closer range be- 
fore replying. When the Chinese opened up with quick-firing Hotchkiss 
and Maxim-Nordenfelt, three- and six-pounders, a hell of shot and shell 
rained on both fleets, and the battle of the Yalu was on in all its terrible 
fury. 

Photography was one of Captain McGifhin’s hobbies and when he first 
rushed to the bridge as the engagement opened he carried his kodak. As 
he stood there, facing death any instant, coolly snapping pictures of the 
first modern sea battle, he displayed a courage that would have done 
credit to the most daring news photographer in the last war. After mak- 
ing several exposures the camera was torn from his hand by the wind of 
a shot only a few feet away; but he recovered it before it could fall from 
the bridge and snapped the shutter again. ‘The next instant a shell ripped 
up the bridge nearby, and he put the kodak in its case. Just as he stood up 
he was whirled around by the wind of a shell, fortunately on the right side 
or he would have fallen to the deck thirty feet below. He gathered himself 
up and hastened to the conning tower, where the noise and concussion 
caused by shells striking the armor plate was terrific in spite of cotton 
stuffed in his ears. It was then that he suddenly realized a very important 
thing—he was not frightened in the least. He told his mother in a letter 
later that he was as cool during the entire engagement as when writing the 
description of his battle experiences. And not once during the six terrible 
hours that followed did the McGiffin courage desert him. Although he 
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suffered the most intense pain from wounds during much of that time, he 
commanded his ship to the end. 

Two Chinese ships, Kwan Chia and Tsi Yuen, fled when the first shots 
were fired, leaving eight to face the twelve Jap vessels. 

The two old-fashioned cruisers, Chao Yung and Yang Wei, were doomed 
from the first by their antiquated construction. A heavy cross-fire poured 
in by the Japanese set both vessels on fire. ‘Their guns were out of com- 
mission and they soon became roaring infernos; and as a forlorn hope 
they headed for the nearest land. This left six Chinese vessels still in ac- 
tion. The Japanese armed transport Sazkio started after them, but several 
well-directed shots from the Chinese ironclads put her out of commis- 
sion. Just as this occurred the torpedo boats Ping Yuen and Kwang Ping, 
that had been in the mouth of the Yalu, came up and headed for Sazhio, 
and she was soon out of the battle. 

Akagi boldly engaged the Chinese fleet at close range, but she was 
quickly disabled by a storm of well-directed shot and shell. She was badly 
crippled, her commander and a large number of her crew were killed, 
and as she steered wildly the Japanese Flying Squadron (part of the Jap- 
anese fleet) hastened to her aid. 

The Japanese ship Hiyei, bringing up the rear of the Japanese Princi- 
pal Squadron (the other part of the Japanese fleet), was attacked by Chen 
Yuen. Flames shot up from her deck, and she seemed doomed, but her cap- 
tain saved her by a daring stratagem. Timing his movements to the second 
he boldly took a short cut between Chen Yuen and Ting Yuen, and joined 
his squadron on the other side, badly damaged. If the Chinese had fired 
shells instead of solid shot she would have gone to the bottom. 

Chen Yuen and Ting Yuen were the backbone of the Chinese fleet. No 
battleship ever fought more gallantly or at greater disadvantage than Chen 
Yuen under Captain McGifhn that day at the Yalu. In spite of the fact that 
at times she was engaged with the entire Japanese fleet, she preserved her 
station and distance from the flagship throughout the battle and saved the 
Chinese from complete annihilation instead of heavy losses. Frequently 
when Ting Yuen was in danger Chen Yuen saved her by well-directed fire. 

Fire broke out in Lai Yuen and threatened to destroy the ship, but the 
men stuck heroically to their posts. While crews worked the bow guns 
without stopping others fought the flames. It was necessary to close the 
ventilators to the engine rooms, but the engineers stuck to their posts, 
working in darkness at a temperature of two hundred degrees hour after 
hour. The fire was finally extinguished, but not until many brave men 
were blinded for life and others horribly burned. 
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When the Principal Squadron altered its course Ting Yuen and Chen 
Yuen turned, keeping bows on to the enemy front. ‘Then all hell suddenly 
broke loose, making the previous fighting seem tame in comparison, as 
the five enemy ships, ignoring four smaller Chinese vessels, converged 
their fire upon the two gallant ironclads, pouring a torrent of shot and 
shell into them. Fire broke out on both vessels, but it was extinguished 
without much trouble with one exception that was eventually to cost Mc- 
Giffin his life. But this will be described later. 

At one stage of the battle the Japanese outmanceuvered the Chinese, and 
during the confusion Chih Yuen boldly bore down upon the Flying Squad- 
ron’s line. McGifhin believed that she intended to attack Akagi and Sazkio, 
regardless of the odds; but it was a foolhardy attempt. ‘The fire of the Jap- 
anese was directed on her and she suddenly listed heavily, apparently 
struck below the water-line. Her commander, Tang Shi Chang, a coura- 
geous officer, headed for one of the largest Japanese vessels with the inten- 
tion of ramming her before he went down. But he never had a chance, 
for almost instantly every enemy battery was turned upon her. ‘The won- 
der is that she was not blown from the sea; but the only visible effect was 
that the list became more pronounced; but she kept her course in a last 
desperate effort to take one Jap ship to the bottom with her. 

Just before she reached her objective the gallant Chih Yuen rolled over 
and plunged down. As she righted for an instant just before the final 
plunge her screws could be seen whirling in the air. ‘The next instant she 
went to the bottom with all hands on board, except seven of the crew 
who were saved by clinging toa lifebuoy. ‘They were carried by the tide to 
the coast where they were rescued by a junk. 

‘The most terrific fighting began about three o'clock when Matsushima 
attacked Chen Yuen. The latter scored the first hit with a shell from a 12.2- 
inch gun loaded with ninety pounds of powder. ‘The instant after it struck 
flames flashed up and the Japanese flagship was enveloped in a great cloud 
of white smoke. ‘The shell had disabled a 13-inch Canet gun, exploding 
several charges of powder ready for use, and then swept the decks. Forty- 
nine officers and men were killed and fifty wounded. 

The Japs had had enough for the time being at least, and the Principal 
Squadron withdrew to the southeast. ‘The battle of the Yalu might have 
ended there; but Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen followed the retreating enemy 
and forced the Japs to battle in self-defense. 

Captain McGiffin was in the conning tower when a message reached 
him that the turrets were jammed, and that the men could get no 
powder. Several times he left his station to cheer his men fighting des- 
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perately in the barbettes. ‘Then he received a message that the ship was on 
fire at the foremast. 

‘Send an officer and fire party to put it out,’ he ordered, but imme- 
diately the reply came back: “The men won't go; too much shoot.’ 

McGiffin suspected that no officer had the courage to lead them, and, 
swearing softly (perhaps it was not so softly), he hastened to the scene and 
called for volunteers. 

‘Anywhere you go we'll follow,’ his gallant sailors shouted. 

He sent a lieutenant to stop the crews in the starboard barbette from 
firing the two 12'4-inch rifles over the port bow, because the fire crew 
might be exposed to their fire; but the messenger was killed before he 
could deliver the order. Without a moment’s hesitation the Captain led 
his men under the muzzles of the big port guns and climbed upon the 
topgallant forecastle. He saw that the situation was serious. ‘The foremast 
was of steel, but the tarred rigging and woodwork were blazing furiously. 
He also saw the muzzles of the big starboard guns moving towards them, 
the gunners not being able to see the Captain and his men in line of fire; 
but he disregarded the danger. In fact, he did not care; the fire must be ex- 
tinguished at all costs. 

As he was pulling the hose up a shot or fragment of a shell clipped him 
on each forearm; but he held on and continued to haul up. ‘The next in- 
stant he received a ‘slap’ on the groin, but it was not serious. A few min- 
utes or seconds later, he never knew how long or short a time, he saw a 
vivid glare in front. A horrible thought flashed through his brain, ‘this is 
death,’ and he knew no more. 

The hose, shot through, fell over him, and in a few seconds he was re- 
vived by the water; but the scene that photographed itself on his brain 
was the big, hungry muzzle of the starboard 12'-inch rifle only ten feet 
away, looking right at him—the gun of his own ship manned by his own 
men. In horrified fascination he watched the big muzzle rise an inch or 
two, and as it swung right and left a little it suddenly dawned upon his 
mind that the crew was aiming. The gunners could not see his peril, for 
the big rifle was nearly 6 feet in diameter at the breech, and he knew that 
they would fire after a very quick aim. 

A hopeless, shrinking shudder passed over him, for he well knew that 
he would be blasted into eternity if he remained in that position. Cover- 
ing his eyes for a fraction of a second he waited for that blast that would 
mean the end of the world for him. ‘Then the thought flashed through his 
brain that he must try to escape, and he quickly rolled to the edge and 
dropped to the deck eight feet below just as the big gun roared over his 
head. 
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With shot and shell crashing around he was still in deadly peril. He 
longed to indulge in the pleasure of fainting; but instead, this man of iron 
nerve, his body aching and quivering with pain from head to foot, dragged 
himself to his feet and staggered to the other side. No spot on the ship was 
safe, for enemy shells were crashing in like hail; but at least he was not ex- 
posed to danger from the fire of his own guns. Then he collapsed. 

The blast of the 1200-pound charge of powder from that gun had 
raked down the fire fighters, only about fifteen feet in front and six feet 
to the left of the line of fire. ‘To make matters worse a Jap shell burst about 
eight feet in front of them, and every one of the volunteers who had fol- 
lowed McGiflin were hit by either that shell or their own gun. All were 
either killed or wounded. ‘The Captain was injured by both; but he con- 
sidered himself lucky, for one poor fellow next to him had both eyes 
blown from his head. 

McGifflin’s condition was serious. His lungs, shocked by the fall to the 
deck, felt as if all the air had been blown out and he could not draw it 
back. His body was burned by fire and powder; his hair was singed from 
his head, and his eyebrows and eyelashes were gone. The right half of his 
moustache, his right eye and side were severely burned; but the vision 
evidently was not injured for he could still see. Nearly blind from pain 
and blood streaming down his face, and suffering the most excruciating 
pain from no less than forty wounds, he was as wretchedly miserable as it 
is possible for a man to be—and still live. Spitting blood from his injured 
lungs and suffering from shock, he lay on the deck apparently dying, pass- 
ing from one fainting spell into another. His trousers were in ribbons; 
even a pair of strong cotton drawers hung in strips. His tunic, burned 
brown and white, was full of holes, the black satin trimming and mohair 
braid ripped off and the gold stripes on his sleeves scorched nearly white 
by the heat. In spite of cotton stuffed in his ears the drums had been in- 
jured. 

His men, even if they had had time to look at him, apparently thought 
that he was either dead or dying. He lay on the deck until a sailor saw 
signs of life in his beloved captain, and rushed to his aid, calling some 
powder men who carried him to his cabin. When he revived again his 
throat was so parched that he struggled to his feet and secured some 
brandy, but it tasted like water. 

In a letter to his brother before the battle he had expressed the desire 
to die rather than be wounded. But badly wounded as he was he still 
had work to doat the Yalu. Only a man of iron nerve could have gone on; 
only a man of iron nerve could have survived that awful ordeal. Without 
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his guiding hand the entire Chinese fleet would have been wiped out that 
day. His heroism is something marvelous to contemplate even after more 
than fifty years, although many great acts of heroism on land and sea 
have been performed during that historic period. ‘There have been many 
men just as brave, both before and since; but none were braver than Cap- 
tain McGiffin. 

Although he had just been through hell he still had a herculean task; 
and like the true captain that he was he must see to his men and ship. As 
soon as he could pull himself together he staggered outside to cheer and 
direct his men. He was compelled to hold his eyelids open with his finger 
so that he could see at all. No one could have blamed him if he had re- 
tired to his bunk and called the doctor; but that was not the way of this 
man of iron nerve. He was the kind who fights on and on until death. It 
never occurred to him to strike his flag, for he absolutely refused to admit 
defeat. That quality alone places him among the great sea fighters of all 
time. 

Brushing the blood from his eyes, he staggered onto the deck to direct 
his ship. The gallant Chen Yuen, battered as badly as her commander, had 
been hit over four hundred times; but McGiffin fought on until he forced 
the Principal Squadron to retreat; but Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen boldly 
pursued, pouring in such a destructive fire that the fleeing enemy was 
forced to fight again after two or three miles of flight. In desperation the 
Japanese ships turned and circled about the two ironclads, pouring in 
the most deadly fire they had yet received. But Chen Yuen, assisted by Ting 
Yuen, fought so well that again the Japs were glad enough to call it a day 
and retire. Chen Yuen was preparing to pursue when an alarming dis- 
covery was made—the ammunition was running low. Her 6-inch ammu- 
nition was all gone, although she had fired only 148 projectiles of this 
caliber. One of her 12-inch guns was disabled and only 25 steel shot of 
that caliber remained. Ting Yuen was no better off, and in less than half 
an hour the ammunition of both vessels would be completely exhausted. 

At this point the Japanese again retreated; but again McGifhin pur- 
sued. In spite of the low amount of ammunition he followed and again 
forced the enemy to battle. The fight was short and again the Japanese 
retired, for this kind of a fighter was something they could not under- 
stand. In fifteen minutes more all guns on both ironclads would have 
been silenced by lack of ammunition; and the Chinese regretfully 
watched their enemy steam away to Japan to report a ‘victory’ to the Mika- 
do. But who ever heard oi a victorious fleet leaving the scene of action in 
the hands of the enemy? 
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‘We would have licked hell out of them if we had had plenty of ammu- 
nition as we should have had,’ McGiffin told a relative after he returned 
to America. 

When Chen Yuen fired her final shot at the departing Japs only three 
charges were left for the last moment. Where in all history will you find a 
defeated ship fighting to its last shot and forcing the enemy from the scene 
of action? 

While this fight was in progress the Japanese Flying Squadron had its 
hands full protecting the battered Saikio, Hiyei and Akagi and covering 
their withdrawal. ‘The leading Jap ships bore down upon King Yuen, 
which had caught fire and was unable to fight. A blast of 100-pound shells 
from the three quick-firing 6-inch guns of Yoshino tore out her sides, and 
after yawing wildly King Yuen suddenly burst into flames and sank. At this 
point the Principal Squadron, which had been driven off by Ting Yuen 
and Chen Yuen, signaled to the Flying Squadron to withdraw. ‘The Chinese 
lost four ships, and while none of the Japanese were sunk every vessel was 
badly battered. 

The crippled Chinese fleet limped into Port Arthur about nine o'clock 
the next morning. It was not until then that Captain McGiflin permitted 
the doctor to dress his wounds. He ordered the physician to attend to his 
men who he said needed attention more than he. 

‘Thus ended the first battle between modern warships. Captain Mc- 
Giflin has the distinction of being the first man of American or European 
blood to command a modern battleship in action—and what a battle. I 
have been unable to learn the exact casualties. Some authorities report 
that the Chinese lost one thousand, which is probably conservative. ‘The 
Japanese never reported their loss, but it must have been very heavy. 

\s soon as he received medical attention at Port Arthur, Captain Mc- 
Giffin sneaked through the Japanese blockade on board Chen Lung, a 
towboat flying the British flag, to Tien ‘Tsin. ‘There his wounds were 
again dressed by the doctor of U.S. S. Monocacy. Although his body was 
wrecked and he suffered acute torture his iron will was never broken. In 
spite of his agony he posed for a photograph in the torn and scorched uni- 
form he had worn in the battle. It is a pathetic picture of a brave man, his 
head and face swathed in bandages until only one eye and part of his 
nose and half of his moustache are visible; but the look from that one eye 
and the pose are as defiant as ever. From ‘Tien ‘T’sin he went to Chefoo. 

When the crippled Chinese fleet finally surrendered to the Japanese 
after the fall of Wei-Hai-Wei, Admiral ‘Ting and the commanders of the 
vessels followed the ancient Chinese custom of committing suicide. The 
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authorities suggested to McGiffin that he should also take his own life, 
and when he declined with thanks he fell into disrepute. 

He well knew that he could never fight again, but the Japanese did not 
know his condition. All they knew was that an American named Philo 
McGiffin had all but defeated their crack squadron, and they were 
afraid that if he had another chance the result might be different, and 
they could not afford to lose one major sea battle; for the Chinese in con- 
trol of the sea would cut off all communication between the Japanese 
troops on the mainland of Asia and their homeland. Determined to cap- 
ture this daring American, the Japanese high command offered a re- 
ward equal to $5,000 for his capture or death. His friends, both American 
and English, advised him to leave the Orient; for there was no telling 
when some fanatic, stimulated by this reward, might decide to send him 
to his ancestors. 

Like all brave men he did not fear assassination; but his health was 
rapidly declining. His nerves were shattered, his senses were not as acute 
and he never slept except from sheer exhaustion. His thoughts turned 
to his native land, and for the first time in his adventurous life he was 
homesick. He longed to see his folks once more, and his memory pictured 
the wooded hills of Washington County, Pennsylvania, where he had 
wandered as a boy. Years had passed since he had seen them; but each one 
was indelibly stamped upon his mind and he could see their outlines 
against the blue summer sky. 

He decided to return home; but he was confronted with the problem 
of getting through the Japanese blockade. Every merchant vessel that 
left a Chinese port would be searched for him; but the commander of a 
British man-of-war smuggled him through the line of warships to a neu- 
tral port from which he sailed for Europe. 

When he landed in New York the last of April or the first of May 1895, 
he found that he was the hero of the hour, for his fame had preceded him, 
and he was given a welcome that must have warmed his heart. Almost 
eleven years had passed since he left his native land to fight for China in 
her war with France; but he had seen more of life in those years than most 
men see in a lifetime. 

He lost no time in getting home to his folks. I was only a boy then; but 
I remember him well after his return from China; for this man from our 
own town, who had fought the Japanese to a standstill, was the hero of 
every small boy in Washington, Pennsylvania. Time and again we heard 
our elders recount tales of his adventures, and we regarded him with real 
reverence. He was a greater hero to us boys than was Admiral Dewey a 
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little later. A tall man, fully six feet, always dressed in a neat white uni- 
form of an officer of the Chinese Navy, he was a striking figure that com- 
manded attention in spite of the fact that he was thin, almost to the point 
of emaciation. Before the battle he had tipped the scales at two hundred 
pounds; but when he returned he weighed scarcely a hundred and his 
face was always drawn with pain. 

He was never free from pain, and spent hours pacing the floor at home 
or walking the streets, for he was more comfortable when walking than 
sitting. His body, filled with small pieces of metal, is described by those 
who saw him as having the appearance of a checkerboard. 

James B. Wylie, a boyhood friend of McGiffin, told me five years ago: 
He was as badly shot up as a man could be. His abdomen seemed to be filled with 
pieces of steel. I could see them in his flesh like powder burns, while the skin was 
rough and ridged and hard. You could even see steel splinters sticking through the 
skin. I never saw a man so discouraged as Philo McGiffin was at that time. He knew 
that he could not live much longer, and the one thing that made him feel so dis- 
couraged was because he thought that his life had been a failure. He said that he 
had never accomplished anything worth while. 


After McGiflin had remained at home a short time the old restlessness 
seized him. He made a voyage to England; but it was a heartbreak, for 
the rolling of the ship agitated his wounds and he suffered very much. 
Colonel Pope gave him the management of the Hartford Cycle Com- 
pany at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Finally, an abscess in his head, caused by a wound, became serious and 
an operation was necessary, and he went to New York City. His heart 
was so weak that he could not take ether, and the operation was per- 
formed without an anaesthetic. The attending physicians afterwards said 
that they never knew a man to endure such a painful operation as bravely. 

For a time he lived in a New York lodging house at 40 West ‘Thirty- 
third street, where he led a pathetic existence; he who had loved life so 
much; he who had enjoyed life so much; he who had roamed over the 
oceans of the world knew that his end was near—still too young to die. 
For weeks he lived there, dragging out a miserable, hopeless existence. 
Then Robert M. Thompson, a generous friend of the Navy, discovered 
him and had him removed to the Post Graduate Hospital. 

The end came on 11 February 1897. He asked the nurse to bring in the 
service box he always carried with him and then requested her to leave 
as he had some papers and articles he wished to examine. Concealed in 
the bottom of the box was the service revolver he had carried at the Yalu. 
An instant later the report of a pistol rang through the building, and 
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when nurses rushed into the room they found that Captain Philo Mc- 
Giffin was at rest. Human endurance could stand no more. And so passed 
one of the great naval heroes of all time—and a gallant gentleman. 

His body was taken to the home of his father at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania.° He lay in his coffin dressed in the uniform of an ofhcer of the 
Chinese Imperial Navy. Draped over the casket was the imperial dragon 
of China in dark blue on a field of yellow, the same that had flown over 
Chen Yuen at the Yalu, the ensign of Imperial China, the land and flag he 
loved next to his own and for which he had given his life. ‘This flag is still 
preserved in the Washington County Historical Society with other Mc- 
Giffin relics. 

During the service Dr. James I. Brownson, pastor of his father’s church, 
read from Captain McGiflin’s own copy of the English Book of Common 
Prayer, “The prayer to be said before a fight at sea against an enemy,’ 
from the ‘Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea.’ Marked in pencil was the no- 
tation that McGiffin himself had read this to the Christianized Chinese 
in Chen Yuen just before they went into battle at the Yalu. 

He was carried to his grave in the Washington Cemetery by five friends 
of his boyhood; and today you may see the last resting place of this great 
sea fighter, marked by a marble monument with this inscription: 


PHILO NORTON MC GIFFIN 
DEC. 15TH, 1860— FEB. 11TH, 1897. 
COMMANDER OF THE CHINESE BATTLE-SHIP 
CHEN YUEN 
AT THE BATTLE OF THE YALU 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1894. 
‘A BROKEN AND A CONTRITE HEART, 
O GOD, THOU WILT NOT DESPISE.’ 
THIS TABLET IS ERECTED IN TENDER MEMORY 
OF A BRAVE MAN WHO LOVED HIS OWN, BUT 
GAVE HIS LIFE FOR AN ALIEN FLAG. 


5 The Washington County Historical Society, Washington, Pennsylvania, has a collection of 
essays written by McGiffin’s Chinese students at Wei-Hai-Wei, as well as the battle flag of Chen 
Yuen and a large oil portrait of McGiffin, painted from a photograph taken in China. In May 1948 
I discovered, stored away in a closet in the Society’s building, the trousers, torn and blood-stained, 


that McGiffin wore in the battle, and a naval blouse with marking similar to the one he wore in the 


battle. There is also quite a collection of curios he made in China, one of which is a naval revolver, 


but there is nothing to indicate whether he carried it in the battle. It may have been the one he 


shot himself with, but this is not certain. 
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The American Four-Mast Bark 
Star of Poland ex-Acme 


BY HAROLD D. HUYCKE 


HE construction of iron and steel square-rigged sailing vessels in 

America did not reach the proportion in numbers that it did 

abroad in European shipyards. Scarcely fifteen such ships for 
commercial use were built in this country, nine of which came from the 
Sewall shipyard on the Kennebec River at Bath, Maine. By the end of the 
nineteenth century Arthur Sewall had produced five steel four-mast barks 
for his own account and operation and the smaller three-mast bark 
Kaiulani for Williams, Dimond & Co., of San Francisco. In 1900 the 
Standard Oil Company of New York took delivery on Astral, first of a trio 
of 3200-ton four-mast barks on order from the Sewall yard, followed six 
months later by her sister Acme and in the following year by Allas, last and 
largest of them all. 

Prior to the turn of the century, the Standard Oil Company had char- 
tered ships under foreign flags to carry case-oil to the Orient, a thriving 
trade that dated back into the ‘seventies. ‘Case-oil’ was the term applied 
to crated tin cans of kerosene with three to five gallons capacity each, a 
by-product of the rapidly growing oil industry of Pennsylvania. ‘This 
kerosene could be purchased more cheaply by the Orient’s millions than 
the less satisfactory and more expensive vegetable oils on which they had 
heretofore been dependent. ‘The Standard Oil monopoly as it existed to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century consisted of various subsidiary 
companies including the Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, Standard ‘Transportation Company of 
Hong Kong, and others. Steel sailing ships were then engaged in the final 
round in their struggle to retain a foothold in deep-water trade. ‘That 
‘steam was here to stay’ was an accepted fact in maritime circles, but it 
was also believed that as long as the wind blew there would always be 
work for the windjammer in specific fields of seagoing commerce. ‘Thus it 
was that some of the largest windjammers built were employed in the 
case-oil trade to the Orient, owned by these various companies of the 
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Standard Oil ‘Trust and named for their various brands of illuminating 
oil. The sisters Daylight and Brilliant, both flying the Red Ensign, topped 
the list of sail-powered giants, registering nearly 3800 gross tons each. 

Instead of going to British shipyards for their three new sailing ships 
the Standard Oil Company of New York placed their orders with A. 
Sewall for the triplets in order that they might be employed in coastwise 
and intercoastal trade. For the ensuing dozen years ‘oil for the lamps of 
China’ was carried in these American bottoms until trust-busting activi- 
ties dismembered the Rockefeller octopus in 1912. 

The East Coast ports of Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore were 
the chief loading terminals while Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Yoko- 
hama, and Kobe were the ports of destination in the Far East. Hawaii was 
annexed in 1898 and organized as a United States ‘Territory in 1900, and 
the various island sugar ports such as Hilo, Kahului, and Honolulu thus 
came under the jurisdiction of the American coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping laws. After a ballast run from the Far East ports to the Hawaiian 
Islands Acme, Astral, and Atlas most of the time were able to secure a sugar 
cargo destined for American East Coast ports. ‘hese additional paying 
cargos enabled them to continue sailing for a few additional years in the 
face of ever growing steamship competition. The three sailing ships were 
all similarly employed but it is with Acme that we are concerned at present. 

The steel four-mast bark Acme was launched 21 May 1go1 at Bath, 
Maine, and christened by Miss Annie J. Pitou of New York. After a 
dozen years of service in the wooden ships John Currier, Columbus, and 
Triumphant, Captain Reuben J. Lawrence of Malden, Massachusetts, was 
appointed to take the big square-rigger on her maiden voyage.’ Lawrence 
was a native of Dresden, Maine, a ‘giant amongst shipmasters, both in his 
stature and his capabilities as a seaman” standing seven feet two inches 
and well appointed to take the big ship from the stocks. Acme was ship 
Number 46 in the records of the Sewall shipyard, although she was only 
eighth in their steel ship series. Her dimensions were: length, 332.3 feet, 
breadth, 45.4 feet, depth, 26.1 feet, registering 3288 gross tons, 2987 net; 
loaded displacement tonnage, 6865; light 1825; and a deadweight carry- 
ing capacity of 5040 tons. On these dimensions Acme was able to load 
135,000 cases of case-oil over a hundred and seventy tons of ballast, or less 
that half the bulk capacity of a modern average size tanker. 

Viewed from abeam Acme showed very little sheer to her hull and as 
little rake to the masts. Her heavy spike bowsprit was stayed at a low angle 

1 Mark Hennessey, Sewall Ships of Steel (Augusta, Maine: Kennebec Journal Press, 1937), p. $15. 

2 Alfred Basil Lubbock, The Downeasters (Glasgow, 1929), p. 204. 
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and fitted with a short martingale. All of the Sewall-built ships were dis- 
tinguishable from other vessels of their rig by their large wheel-houses 
and chart-houses on the poop. The fact that no figure-head or fancy work 
adorned their bows made them even more noticeable. Acme was heavily 
sparred, strongly stayed and more fortunate than her sister Astral, in this 
respect. After several dismastings due to short doublings of the topgal- 
lant-masts, Astral did away with her royal yards altogether and became 
‘bald-headed.’ Acme carried royals above double topgallant and double 
topsails on three masts and a single trysail on the spanker. On an open 
main deck running from poop to fo'c’sle head were built two deck-houses 
which were made accessible in heavy weather by a fore-and-aft bridge 
running the length of the ship. Acme and Astral differed in only two or 
three respects. Acme featured a short spanker topmast, and her light- 
houses were at the end of the fo’c’sle deck instead of twenty feet forward 
of this point as were those of her sister. A white-painted hull gave her a 
smart appearance, when the inevitable rust streaks were painted over, 
and during her time under the Standard Oil Company’s houseflag she 
was never allowed to fall into disrepair. 

Although Acme was considered a better than fair sailer by her builders, 
her first round trip to the Orient was a slow one. On a voyage that dragged 
out for two hundred and six days she was badly beaten by Sewall’s wooden 
four-mast bark Shenandoah which made the passage from New York to 
Japan in the good time of a hundred and thirty-nine days. Shenandoah’s 
passage was said to be the fastest time over that course for the previous ten 
years.* The Anglo-American Oil Company’s big Brilliant, flying the Brit- 
ish flag under the command of Captain Cowlishaw, eclipsed Acme’s time 
by nearly five weeks despite damaged steering gear which had to be jury- 
rigged. Captain Lawrence was very likely dissatisfied with Acme’s poor 
performance and rightly so. Another race between the two steel wind- 
jammers was arranged some time later but Acme’s luck was still against 
her and Brilliant again won.* In continuation of her first voyage the 
American oil carrier sailed from Hiogo, Japan, to Honolulu where she 
arrived in the spring of igog. In the island port she loaded a cargo of sugar, 
but was three days getting out of sight of Oahu because of calms. 

Captain Lawrence remained in command of Acme until 1904 when he 
died on board after a passage to the Orient. Captain McKay relinquished 
command of Atlas, which he had taken from the stocks two years previ- 
ously, and took over Acme where he remained for several years. 

83 F. C. Matthews, American Merchant Ships (Salem, 1930), I, 291. 

4 Alfred Basil Lubbock, Coolie Ships and Oil Sailers (Glasgow, 1935), Pp. 123. 
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Loading at Baltimore in 1905 Acme sailed on 17 June for Manila with 
a cargo of coal consigned to the United States Navy. Before she had been 
out three months from the Chesapeake she went ashore at Prince’s Chan- 
nel in the Orient on 10 September, spoiling what likely would have been 
a better than average passage. After discharging her cargo at Cavite, 
where she arrived on 24 October, Acme was surveyed, but the extent of 
the damage to her bottom could not be accurately ascertained and she 
was towed to Singapore and placed in dry-dock. Here, at a cost of 
$155,000 in Straits currency the following repairs were made: installed 
thirty-nine new plates on the port side from the keel out to H strake; 
sixty-two plates removed and faired; ten more being faired in place. On 
the starboard side ten plates were renewed from the keel to F strake, 
thirty-one plates taken off and faired, and thirty-seven faired in place. In 
addition to the plate damages, twelve frames were partly renewed and 
twenty-six were faired in place. Additional damages to keel, stringers, 
floors, and rudder were repaired, all of which kept Acme at the shipyard 
until the end of the year. 

An East-bound voyage from the Pacific in the late summer of 1906 was 
not without incident for Acme encountered field ice and met with more 
than two dozen bergs off Cape Horn ‘from which she fled in prudent re- 
treat for more than twelve hours.’® 

On 3 June 1907 she arrived at San Francisco from Hakodate, Japan, 
where a cargo was quickly loaded and a return voyage made to Japan. 
After discharging in the Far East, Acme sailed for the United States Pa- 
cific Coast in ballast but was dismasted en route. While under lower top- 
sails the ballast shifted to starboard throwing the vessel on her beam 
ends. ‘To keep the ship from foundering the crew was compelled to cut 
away the three topgallant-masts which all went overboard and were lost 
with all their fittings and spars with the exception of the mizzen lower top- 
gallant yard. Despite this loss Acme finally made the Columbia River bar 
under the remaining stumps and was towed up the river to Portland. 
Here she was completely refitted with new spars, sails, running and stand- 
ing rigging. Repairs having been completed in January 1908, Acme 
loaded a cargo of lumber for the East Coast whence she sailed by way of 
the Horn. 

Late in 1904 Congress had passed the Government Supply Law which 
was designed to favor aid to American ships in securing bids to transport 
coal to the various United States naval stations in the Pacific. Prior to 
that date practically all of the Navy’s supply of coal had been carried in 


5 Hennessey, op. cit., p. 315. 


PLATE 25 
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Bark Acme lying at Standard Oil Company Pier, Port Richmond, California 


Re broduced froma photog aph by Viorton Waters Co 





Bark Star of Poland, ex-Acme 


Reproduced through the courtesy of Clarence N. Rogers 








Bark Acme at San Diego, California, 1gi0 


Reproduced through the courtesy of Jerry MacMuller 





Bark Acme leaving San Diego, California, May 1910, under tow of the 
Standard Oil tanker Maverick 


Reproduced through the courtesy of T. W. Peters 
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Bark Star of Poland, ex-Acme, 


Reproduced throug! the courtesy of J. A. Gtbbs, Jr 
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foreign ships at a much cheaper rate, which of course was detrimental to 
the well-being of the American merchant marine to say nothing of the 
question of national security. Coinciding with this law was the Philip- 
pine Law, the purpose of which was to restrict transportation of cargoes 
between the Philippine Islands and United States ports to American 
flagships only. ‘The case had applied to the Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico for the previous three years and was the only concrete protection 
that American ships enjoyed in remaining profitably active against for- 
eign competition. However the Philippine Law was side-tracked, 
amended, and eventually repealed by 1908 before it could become active, 
and the Islands did not come under the scope of the United States Coast- 
wise Laws until 1922. The former law aided somewhat in keeping Ameri- 
can ships at sea with paying cargoes although the benefits they derived 
therefrom were allocated to steam and sail alike. Eventually the en- 
croachments of steam on the livelihood of even the most economical wind- 
jammers continued to hasten the day when sail could no longer secure a 
profitable cargo except in restricted trades. 

In 1910 Acme again secured a charter from the Navy, this time at Phila- 
delphia to deliver a cargo of coal to West Coast naval stations. After a 
voyage of one hundred and twenty-five days around Cape Horn the bark 
arrived at San Diego on 19 April where she lay for about ten days dis- 
charging part of her cargo at the Spreckels wharf. She was then towed by 
the Standard Oil tanker Maverick to Mare Island on San Francisco Bay 
to deliver the balance of the coal. (Plate 26) The following year under 
Captain Park, Acme took a cargo of lumber from Puget Sound to Bath, be- 
coming the only one of the nine steel Sewall-built square-riggers to return 
to the Kennebec.*® 

Despite the temporary aid the aforementioned Federal Law gave to 
deep-water American sail, there was no remedy for the anticipated dam- 
age that the Panama Canal would inflict on the windjammers’ livelihood 
once that waterway was completed. In the spring of 1912 Acme’s owners 
contracted for her sale to the Alaska Packers Association of San Francisco, 
which still continued to operate a large fleet of sailing ships and was al- 
ways on the lookout for larger carriers. Astral and Atlas had preceded Acme 
into this new calling a couple of years earlier, being renamed Star of Zea- 
land and Star of Lapland respectively. Acme was under charter to carry coal 
from the East Coast to Seattle; delivery of the vessel was to be made to her 
new owners upon arrival. On the voyage out the cargo heated and she was 
forced into Montevideo on 5 September where 1200 tons of coal were 


8 Ibid., p. 315. 
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discharged. By 17 October she was ready to resume her voyage but trouble 
with the crew detained her until 6 November when she finally got away. 
One hundred and nineteen days later, on 5 March 1913, the bark finally 
arrived at Seattle where her cargo was discharged.’ Some time later while 
handling the vessel under tow in a strong wind Acme drifted onto a mud 
flat, fouled the wreck of the old Mariechen, and suffered some slight dam- 
age. It was not sufficient to warrant delay and the Alaska Packers accepted 
her on 4 April. Her white hull, characteristic color of the Standard Oil 
ships, was painted black and her upper works were given a coat of buff. 
Acme had, by becoming a unit of the Alaska Packers fleet which spent 
most of its time at anchor or in winter lay-up, left her calling as a deep- 
water sailer and took the colors of the Alaska Packers Association. Hei 
new owners’ ships rarely saw the latitudes into which Standard Oil had 
sent their windjammers. 

Nine days later on 13 April she was towed to Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia, for another part cargo of coal where she lay six days loading. 
Thence she was taken under tow to Bellingham, Washington, for shooks 
and lumber to be used in packing the season’s catch of salmon at the As- 
sociation cannery at Naknek, Alaska. On g May under the command of 
Captain J. A. Thomsen, a veteran Alaska Packers Association skipper, 
Acme sailed for Naknek in Bristol Bay making the voyage up in four 
weeks. While the fishing season lasted and the crew and cannery hands 
were engaged in catching and canning salmon, the bark lay idle. By 21 
August the pack was put on board and Acme set sail for the Golden Gate, 
passing through Unimak Pass a few days later. Only nineteen days from 
the cannery to San Francisco on the homeward bound voyage and Acme 
picked up the pilot outside her new home port on g September. 

Upon her arrival from Alaska the bark was given a thorough overhaul- 
ing and fitted out for her new work. ‘The Alaska Packers maintained their 
own dockyard in Alameda where the entire fleet spent the winter months 
inactive except for overhaul and cleaning, ready for the coming season. 
In October 1913, while she was being converted, Acme’s name was 
changed to Star of Poland to conform with the names of the iron and steel 
ships. She was the seventeenth sailing ship of metal construction that the 
Association had purchased during the previous thirteen years, only one 
of that number being lost in the intervening time. She was also the fourth 


7 Acme’s westward voyage from the east to west coast around Cape Horn was one of the last 
such voyages made by an American sailing ship. In October 1913 Sewall’s four-mast bark Edward 
Sewall left Philadelphia for Seattle on an epic voyage that marked an end to the east-to-west Cape 
Horn trade for American sailers, taking two hundred and ninety-three days to complete. Several 
eastbound voyages have since been made, the last by the bark Kaiulani, ex-Star of Finland, as late 
as 1941, flying the Panama flag. Kaiu/ani was owned in San Francisco and manned by Americans 
on this last voyage. 
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Sewall ship to find her way into this last stronghold of American square- 
rigged sail, for Williams, Dimond & Co. had given up operation of Kaiu- 
lani a couple of years before and sold that bark to the Alaska Packers who 
renamed her Star of Finland. 

Besides constructing quarters for Orientals with a hundred and fifty 
bunks, the Association made numerous other changes and repairs. A new 
main topgallant-mast was sent up, the entire main deck recaulked, four 
store-rooms, one coal locker, and a Chinese galley built, in addition to 
cutting fourteen new dead-lights and installing a new steam pump in the 
donkey room. By the last of January 1914 Star of Poland was ready for sea 
and departed on 4 February for Nanaimo to load coal. Captain P. C. 
Rasmussen, who succeeded Captain ‘Thomsen in command, brought the 
ship to the Vancouver Island port in five days. ‘Ten days were required to 
pour in a cargo of coal and the bark this time was taken in tow by the tug 
Hercules on 19 February for the return to San Francisco Bay. 

After arrival inside the Golden Gate the coal was discharged, later to 
be distributed amongst the ships of the fleet which began to load supplies 
and sign on crews several weeks later. Star of Poland departed from the Bay 
for the 1914 fishing season on 20 April, being assigned to the Loring can- 
nery station in Alaska, and making the voyage northward in three weeks. 
For nearly five months she lay idle, but by the end of September the sum- 
mer catch was nearly stowed and on 2 October she set sail for the return 
trip to San Francisco. ‘The homeward passage lasted nineteen days, after 
which the bark again laid up for the winter at Alameda. 

The season of 1915 was similar to the previous one, Star of Poland again 
making the round trip to Nanaimo for coal before sailing to Alaska in the 
spring. After the season was over she returned to San Francisco on 10 
October only ten days from Loring, and discharged her cargo. ‘Three days 
later she towed down San Francisco Bay and sailed for Port ‘Townsend, 
Washington, where she arrived eleven days later under charter for an 
offshore voyage. After loading part of a lumber cargo there she shifted 
down the Sound to top off in Port Ludlow, sailing for Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, early in November. 

Star of Poland had made her last voyage to Alaska in the capacity of a 
cannery ship and the balance of her short career was spent under various 
charters on voyages to transpacific ports. ‘The World War in Europe had 
begun to affect shipping facilities throughout the world in both wartime 
and normal peacetime channels of trade, which in turn offered a welcome 
boost to a stagnant American merchant marine. Star of Holland, Star of 
Finland, and Star of Poland were the windjammers of the Alaska Packers 
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fleet that were chartered for offshore voyages during those war years, but 
the first two made only a couple of trips and returned to their accustomed 
Alaskan runs. 

From Melbourne, where she arrived on 10 February 1916, Star of 
Poland sailed for Caleta Buena, Chile, to pick up a nitrate cargo. A good 
run of thirty-four days brought the bark across the South Pacific to the 
Chilean port on 3 June, where she anchored and began the slow process 
of loading nitrate from lighters. At that time the Chilean and Peruvian 
ports were full of idle German sailing ships which had been interned for 
the duration of the war by the neutral countries. While these unfortunate 
ships of a belligerent nation swung idly at their anchorages waiting for 
the war’s end, Star of Poland daily sank lower to her marks as the bags of 
nitrate were swung into her holds. By the end of the first week in July the 
loading was finished and Star of Poland sailed for Honolulu, a voyage 
which took her more than a month to complete and ending at the Ha- 
wallan port on 15 August. 

Upon her return to the Pacific Coast she was again chartered to load 
lumber for Australia, sailing from Puget Sound on 11 November 1916. 
The voyage to Port Pirie, a small port located in Spencer Gulf, was a 
long one and Star of Poland was at sea nearly four months before making 
her arrival on 6 March 1917. Following is an extract from a letter dated 
10 March 1917, written by Captain Rasmussen from Port Pirie: 

After leaving Puget Sound, found vessel very cranky. On 20 November sent down 
royals to relieve vessel, but as this did not have the desired effects, on 21 November 
jettisoned about forty-five thousand feet of deck-load [lumber] which relieved the 
vessel somewhat. On g3 February at a point to the southward of Tasmania, en- 
countered a heavy gale from the southwest with hurricane force and was forced 
to jettison another tier of deck-load, about forty-five thousand feet, to relieve the 


vessel. The Star of Poland should never carry less than a thousand tons of ballast 
under a lumber cargo. 


On 6 April in continuation of the above letter Captain Rasmussen stated: 


There is considerable work to be done to vessel. Called a survey on 5 April and found 
eleven beams in the lower hold cracked in wake of brackets, and two in the tween 
decks. This breakage was done on the voyage from Puget Sound to Port Pirie. 


Star of Poland lay in Port Pirie until 12 May, discharging her cargo and 
getting the damage repaired. She then‘loaded a cargo for Callao, Peru, 
probably coal at Newcastle, N. S. W., making the Pacific crossing in 
seventy-nine days, a slow passage indeed. After discharging at the Peru- 
vian port the big bark proceeded down the coast for another nitrate car- 
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go at Caleta Buena, where she lay for over a month loading. By the end of 
October Star of Poland had seen the last of the barren and bleak coast of 
Chile en route to San Francisco, but it was a sixty-five day voyage from 
there to the Bay. During most of January and all of February 1918 she 
lay at the Packers yard while her poop deck was recaulked and a new 
mizzen topgallant-mast fitted. 

By this time the United States had been actively engaged in World 
War I for ten months and the Shipping Board chartered her for a voyage 
from San Francisco to Manila with a general cargo, sailing from the Pa- 
cific Coast port on 8 March. Captain Jack Larsen assumed command, 
taking with him F. K. Klebingat as Chief Mate, on Star of Poland’s last 
voyage from the Golden Gate. Seventy-two days later she arrived at 
Cavite Bay and lay for over a month, discharging one cargo and loading 
another. During this voyage her best day’s run was two hundred and 
forty-eight miles, although she once touched twelve knots south of 
Hawaii. 

By 1918 experienced sailing ship crews were hard to find to man the few 
remaining big steel square-riggers that flew the American flag, and Star 
of Poland’s crew-trouble may be an example of what sailing ship opera- 
tors were up against. The situation had reportedly become so acute by 
the time the ship was ready to sail, that ‘Six months in jail or ship in the 
Star of Poland’ were the alternatives offered a number of deep-water 
sailors who had for some reason or other fallen into the hands of the law. 
When the big windjammer was finally manned, there were on her ar- 
ticles besides the master and two mates, a crew consisting of two boat- 
swains, a carpenter and sailmaker each, twenty-four sailors before the 
mast, six cadets, a cook and two messmen, making a total of forty men. 
After her arrival at Manila Star of Poland lost one sailor, accompanied 
over the side by the carpenter, sailmaker, and one cadet. 

Star of Poland’s return cargo destined for San Francisco included on 
the manifest goo tons of copra in the ‘tween decks, sugar, and a combined 
deck-load of cocoanut oil and lumber. Even though she was not a notably 
fast sailer there were only enough stores on board for a reasonably quick 
passage home. The ship left Manila early in August and started north 
and northeast through the Bonin Islands to find the westerly winds that 
would take her all the way to the American West Coast, the same road 
over which she had sailed in her Standard Oil days. She got as far north 
as the thirty-fourth parallel and met with calms when located about six 
hundred miles from Yokohama. When it became apparent that the sup- 
ply of stores would not last the voyage home Captain Larsen decided to 
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put into Yokohama for reprovisioning. Prevailing winds from the gen- 
eral southerly direction added to the north-bound Japanese current pre- 
vented Star of Poland from reaching the latitude of Yokohama as the 
ship approached the Japanese coast. Only a general chart of the Japanese 
Islands was found on board but from this a large-scale chart of the coast- 
line was produced, to include the section from No Jima Saki to Inuboe 
Saki which were about a hundred and sixty miles apart on the peninsula 
between Tokyo Bay and the Pacific. While trying to beat in toward the 
southern point of No Jima Saki, Star of Poland repeatedly set to the north- 
ward and raised Inuboe Saki instead. 

After beating around for forty-two days in the attempt to reach Yoko- 
hama, Star of Poland found herself on a lee shore in a typhoon which lasted 
about a week. At one-thirty in the morning on 15 September 1918 she 
struck the beach off ‘Tosomisaki, Shiba Ken, six miles south of Katsuura 
Wan. For the first few hours of pounding by the heavy swell she remained 
intact but by 6:30 A.M. she had broken into three pieces losing all four 
masts overboard. Captain Larsen, the two mates, bos’n, and a few sailors 
were stranded in the fore rigging where they had taken refuge, saving the 
ship’s dinghy and tomcat from the crashing seas. A breeches buoy line was 
sent ashore but fouled on the reef some hundred yards inshore, so a line 
was tied to the dinghy in another attempt to float a line ashore. Part of the 
cocoanut oil was poured on the seas to smooth them down but the dinghy 
was quickly pounded to pieces on the reef and the line fouled. As the ship 
was breaking up heavy seas threw one of the ship’s anchors on top of the 
windlass and broke off most of the capstans level with the deck. 

By 10 A.M. that day most of the crew had managed to get ashore with 
the aid of some Japanese who had come to the scene of the wreck; by 3:00 
p.M. all the crew had been rescued save one, a sailor named John Lud- 
wigsen who was a survivor of three previous wrecks. S/ar of Poland’s sur- 
vivors were sheltered in a temple at Hamanamegawa [River-beside-the- 
beach] and later taken to Tokyo where they were eventually shipped 
back to the United States. Four days later the body of Ludwigsen was 
found and buried nearby, being the only casualty of the wreck. 

Both ship and cargo were complete losses, but the Alaska Packers were 
paid a sum in excess of $350,000 for the loss of Star of Poland. ‘There were 
two casualties amongst the Packers fleet of windships during the war 
years, but Star of Poland was the only one under Government charter. 

So ended the career of Star of Poland, the only vessel of the Alaska 
Packers iron and steel fleet to spend her entire life flying the Stars and 
Stripes from the monkey-gaff on her spanker mast. 
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A Canoe from the Penobscot River 


BY WENDELL S. HADLOCK AND ERNEST S. DODGE 





OR many years a Penobscot Indian birch bark canoe has been dis- 

played on top of the cases at the south end of East Hall in the Pea- 

body Museum of Salem, Massachusetts. ‘The label conservatively 
states that it is a canoe, gives the tribe, and adds the information that it 
was given to the East India Marine Society in 1826. Little notice was 
taken of the canoe, and it was not thought to possess any particularly his- 
torical merit beyond being a representative example of that particular 
type of craft. The early accession date, however, combined with certain 
features, the decorative designs and colors used for ornamentation, and 
the materials and workmanship, indicate it to be one of the oldest known 
Penobscot birch bark canoes. 

The canoe first appears in our records in the manuscript donation list 
of the East India Marine Society for 1826. In the printed catalogue of 
the museum of 1831, it is listed as number ‘3674, Indian Canoe, from the 
Penobscot River.’ The craft is now recorded as E 14268, in the Ethnologi- 
cal Catalogue of the Peabody Museum of Salem. 

‘The canoe was badly in need of repair and in February 1947 it was de- 
cided to restore it. During the next two months, Mr. Hadlock replaced 
most of the spruce lashings and otherwise repaired the canoe so that it 
should last for another hundred years. It was during this period of recon- 
struction, and while investigating other bark canoes for comparative 
techniques of manufacture, we discovered that, to our knowledge, no 
other canoe approached this craft in age by at least fifty years. ‘Thus it ap- 
pears that our canoe is the oldest known of its type in existence from the 
Maine-New Brunswick area and therefore of unusual historical and 
ethnological significance. 

Canoe building was one of the most extensive and important skills 
among the Indians of Maine and the Maritime Provinces where it fur- 
nished an easy, convenient mode of travel, and without which the eco- 
nomic life of the hunting nomadic Indians would have been greatly re- 
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stricted. Canoes, light and sturdily constructed and easily carried by one 
person overland between navigable waters, were eagerly sought by those 
Indians living south of the range of white birch as they facilitated pas- 
sage up and down the many rivers and streams. ‘The importance of the 
birch canoe to the economic life of Indians during the exploration period, 
and to white men in the early colonial and fur-trading times, is forcibly 
brought to our minds by the many historical accounts mentioning its 
use as an aid in traveling and as a means for shipping supplies to and 
from remote posts. 

Although there are many references relative to the use of native water 
craft in the journals by the earliest explorers and missionaries to north- 
eastern North America, the information regarding the design and con- 
struction of such boats is very limited or totally lacking. ‘The earliest men- 
tion of boats in this region is by Jacques Cartier, who recorded in his voy- 
age of 1534 that he met Indians in the mouth of the Bay of Chaleur who 
were traveling by boats from one shore to another.’ Father Biard, writ- 
ing of the Indians of Port Royal at a much later date, said, “They make 
the canoes, that is, skiffs of marvelous rapidity, out of bark; .. .” and that, 
“These canoes are so made that, if you do not sit very straight and steady, 
they immediately tip over; ...’? 

With the coming of the first settlers and fur traders, more attention was 
given to the native inhabitants and their material culture, which is re- 
flected in the writings of that period. Among the early observers was a 
Nicolas Denys who from about 1632 to 1650 lived at Saint Peters in Cape 
Breton and at Nipisiguit, New Brunswick, where he observed and made 
notes on the customs of the Indians with whom he traded. In his writings 
we find the first detailed description of an Indian canoe. He said: 


For making their canoes they sought the largest Birch trees they could find. They 
removed the bark of the length of the canoe, which was of three to four fathoms and 
a half [in length]. The breadth was about two feet in the middle, and always di- 
minished towards the two ends, falling away to nothing. The depth was such that 
for a man seated it came up to his armpits. The lining inside for strengthening it 
was of slats, of the length of the canoe and some four inches broad, lessening to- 
wards the ends in order that they might match together. On the inside the canoe 
was lined with them completely, as well as all along it from one end to the other. 
These slats were made of Cedar, which is light, and which they split in as great 
lengths as they wished, and also as thin as they pleased. ‘They also made from the 
same wood half-circles to form ribs, and gave them their form in the fire. 

For sewing the canoe, they took roots of Fir of the thickness of the little finger, 


1 J. P. Baxter, Ed., A Memoir of Jacques Cartier (New York, 1906), p. 103. 


2R. G. Thwaites, Ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (Cleveland, 1896-1901), I, 
77 and 159. 
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Penobscot Canoe {Catalogue EF 14268} in the Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Interior view of the Penobscot Canoe [Catalogue E 14268] in the Peabody 
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and even smaller; they were very long. They split these roots into three or four 
parts, that is the largest ones. These split more easily than the Osiers used in mak- 
ing baskets. They made these into packages, which they placed in the water for 
fear lest they might dry up. There were also necessary two sticks of the length of the 
canoe, entirely round, and of the thickness of a large cane, and four other shorter 
sticks of Beech. All these things being ready, they took their bark and bent and 
fixed it in the form the canoe should have; then they placed the two long pieces all 
along and sewed them to the rim inside with these roots. 

To sew they pierced the bark with a punch of pointed bone and passed through 
the hole an end of the wicker, drawing and tightening the stick as closely as they 
could against the bark, and always enwrapping the stick with the wicker so that 
they were in contact with one another. The sticks being well sewed on all along, 
they placed also the smaller pieces of beech crosswise, one in the middle, entering 
at its two ends into holes made in the pieces with which the canoe is rimmed, and 
three others in front of it, distant a half fathom from one another, which lessened 
in length with the shape of the canoe. Three others also were placed backward at 
the same distances. All these pieces entered also at their ends into holes which 
were made in the pieces sewed all along the canoe, to which they were so firmly at- 
tached on both sides that the canoe could neither enlarge nor narrow. 

Then are placed in position those big slats with which they lined all the interior 
of the canoe from top to bottom, and they were all made to touch one another. ‘To 
hold them in place, they put over them those half-circles, the ends of which were 
brought to join on both sides below those pieces which were sewn all around on the 
top. They drove these in with force, and they lined all the canoe with them from 
one end to the other. This made the canoe stiff to such a degree that it did not yield 
at any point. 

There were seams in it, for in order to narrow it at the two ends, they split the 
bark from above downwards; they then overlapped the two edges one over the 
other, and sewed them. But to prevent the seams from admitting water, the women 
and girls chewed the gum of the Fir every day until it became a salve which they 
applied by aid of fire all along the seams, and this tightened them better than pitch. 
All this being done, the canoe was finished, and it was so light that a single man 
could carry it on his head.* 


Although Denys’ description is a more detailed account of canoe build- 
ing than the works of later historians and present-day writers, it is lacking 
in the necessary details for the complete construction of a birch bark 
canoe of this region. It is of particular interest to note the close parallels 
of construction followed in canoe building among the Micmac of the 
middle sixteen hundreds, as recorded by Denys, and the Penobscot of the 
early eighteen hundreds.‘ 

N. Denys, The Description and Natural History of the Coasts of North America, edited by 
W. F. Ganong (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1908), pp. 420-422. 

4The Micmac, with whom Denys was probably most pai occupied the eastern portion of 
the Gaspé Peninsula and northern Nova Scotia; the territory of the prehistoric Penobscot has been 


gener: ally conceded by the present-day ethnologists to be confined to the watershed and bay re- 
gions of the Penobscot River. 
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The following description is the result of a detailed study of the early 
Penobscot canoe shown in Plate 27, and also illustrated by plans drawn to 
scale (Figure 1).° This study has revealed many details not hitherto pub- 
lished and supplements the common knowledge of birch bark canoe 
building.® The canoe is 19 feet, 73/4 inches overall length, by 3 feet, 1 inch 
greatest beam and is, like most canoes of similar dimensions, made from 
one piece of bark. 

As Denys related, the actual construction of the canoe was not, in most 
instances, undertaken until all materials had been assembled. ‘The bark 
was the last item to be prepared as it had to be worked in its green state, 
when it could be bent and laced into the proper shape without great dan- 
ger of tearing. If a delay in the construction of the canoe could not be 
avoided, the bark had first to be placed in water to make it supple. 

‘The gunwale, with a few exceptions, consists of the rail, the outer pro- 
tective siding, and a top railing (Figure ga, c). Some canoes, particularly 
those made by the Micmac of Nova Scotia, omitted the cap by turning the 
rail so that the outer protective siding laid facing upward at about a forty- 
five degree angle amidship, thus performing a dual function of being the 
cap and the siding. The gunwale, as well as the ribs, stem, bulkhead, and 
lining or planking, were all made from white cedar (Thuja occidentalis ). 
This material was rifted from the tree and later worked to the desired 
proportions with sharp cutting implements. In later years after the in- 
troduction of iron and steel, the crooked knife was used almost exclusive- 
ly for wood working. In cross-section, the rail was square and about 114 
inches thick amidship, slightly tapered towards the bow and stern (Fig- 
ure 3). On the outer and undersides, notches were cut, into which the 
ends of the ribs were to be fitted (Figure 3b); mortises were also made to 
receive the ends of the thwarts (Figure gb). After the rails had been 
spread to the desired width and held apart by spreaders and the thwarts 
installed, the ends were secured with cedar bark wrappings. 

‘The next process in construction was to place the birch bark on a level 
area with the inner bark down, and kept in position with rocks so ar- 
ranged that they formed the general pattern of the bottom of the canoe. 
The outer edges of the bark were then turned upward and held along the 
rail by stakes driven into the ground. At this time the sheer was deter- 


5 The authors are greatly indebted to Mr. D. Foster Taylor, who prepared the plans of this 
canoe shown in Figure 1. The drawings for Figures 2, 3, and 4 were made by Mr. Robert Morse. 

6 Both Eckstorm and Speck contain extensive accounts of Penobscot canoes obtained from In- 
dian informants. These standard sources should be consulted for other details relating to the sub- 
ject. F. H. Eckstorm, ‘The Handicrafts of the Modern Indians of Maine,’ Lafayette National Park 
Museum Bulletin, 111 (Bar Harbor, 1932), 55-64. F. G. Speck, Penobscot Man (Philadelphia: Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940), pp. 57-68. 








Fig. 2. Details of construction: a. section of rail and spruce root lashings; 
b. bulkhead; c. cross-section of rail and side; d. stempost; e. peg 
showing result of strain 





Fig. 





Details of construction: a. top rails showing overlap of ends; b. section of 
inner gunwale showing notches for ribs and mortise for thwart; c. inner 
gunwale at end; d. end thwart; e. quarter thwart; f. center thwart 
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mined and the upper edges of the bark were trimmed to conform to the 
lines of the gunwale, and the gores were made at regular intervals on each 
side, which permitted the bark to lie snugly against the inner rail. The 
edges of the gores overlapped about half an inch at the gunwale. 

After the bark had been trimmed and otherwise prepared so that it 
needed no other major alterations, it was securely fastened to the rail by 
means of wooden pegs which passed through the outer protective siding. 
It is interesting to note the warped condition of these pegs—a clear in- 
dication of the severe strain to which they have been subjected (Figure 
ze). The outer protective siding was made of cedar and laid flat against 
the birch bark (Figure 4). The holes for the wooden pegs in the rail and 
outer siding were predetermined and made before the actual assembling 
of the canoe. The pegs passed through the outer protective siding, the 
birch bark, and well into the rail, and in some cases passed entirely 
through the rail. After the bark had thus been permanently secured, the 
pegs were trimmed flush with the outer surface. 

Split spruce root lacings were used in binding the bark more securely 
between the rail and outer protective siding (Figure 2a, c).? Denys men- 
tioned that small roots were split into three and four parts, but from our 
studies it appears that the canoe builders of this region used roots ap- 
proximately three-eighths of an inch thick which they split down the 
center and trimmed to remove any irregularities. We have noted that 
the roots of smaller diameter were used toward the ends of the craft.* The 
average length of the lacings used on the gunwale was about 10 feet.’ The 
end of the lacing was feathered and inserted between the bark and outer 
rail. Lacing was done from the outside inward and the standing part was 
brought up over the railing. As the root was brought up over the gunwale, 
it was drawn tight. This forced the outer and inner rails together and se- 
curely held the birch bark in place. Each stitch did not necessarily pass 
through a separate hole in the birch bark as the perforations must not be 
close together.’ The number of stitches depended on the length of the 
root —the average was eight. The interval between lacings averaged from 
3 to 4 inches. When each section of lacing was completed, the end was 
rove under the last three or four turns of that section. ‘The completed 
lacing presented a neat and well-ordered appearance and each turn laid 
closely against the other with no overlapping or crossing. 

7 Spruce root was not exclusively used and other soft wood roots were sometimes substituted. 


8 The prepared root is kept moist to retain its flexibility. 


9A suitable root from which lashings may be made is found in the coniferous forests on the 
edges of swamplands, or other areas where the root is not required to go deeply into the ground 
to secure the necessary moisture and nourishment. 


10 Perforations in the birch bark were made by means of bone awls prior to the advent of the 
explorers and traders. 
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Upon completion of the gunwales, the gores were trimmed to insure 
uniformity in the overlapping of the bark and were sewn with split root. 
The root lacings used in the gores were much smaller than those on the 
gunwales and two types of stitches seem to have been employed. ‘The pref- 
erence of one stitch over the other appears to have been dictated by the 
strain to which that particular part of the canoe would be subjected. The 
gores forward and aft of the quarters were laced with an overhand clock- 
wise stitch from the bottom of the gore to the rail. A double thread cross- 
stitch was employed on the gores at the bilges amidship which terminated 
about a foot below the rail. From this point to the rail a single overhand 
stitch was employed. ‘The cross-stitch pattern was made with two split 





Fig. 4. Sketch showing construction and relationship of birch bark to sheathing 
and ribs 


roots, one laced overhand clockwise and the other overhand counter- 
clockwise, with the lacings crossing at the seam. 

A lining or sheathing of very thin strips of rifted cedar was next placed 
inside the canoe. ‘The thin planking was trimmed along the edges, per- 
mitting each piece to fit closely against the other without overlapping. 
The planking was fitted amidship and held in place by a rib, and then 
fitted towards the ends of the canoe, being held in place by ribs inserted 
at more or less regular intervals. The remaining ribs were later added, 
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after being trimmed to fit tightly into the notches which were previously 
cut in the rail. Each rib was driven into position working from amidship 
towards the bow and stern. The ribs had been previously roughed into 
the general length and width and bent into a half circle or to parabola 
form, depending on the position the ribs were to occupy in the canoe. ‘The 
molding of the ribs took place soon after the wood had been rifted from 
the log, as thin green cedar splits could easily be molded into the desired 
shape.” 

Although the planking extended to the ends of the canoe, ribs could 
not be fitted into this narrow space. Consequently the bow and stern 
were very weak structurally. ‘To insure a certain degree of rigidity, a stem 
of cedar was braced against the last ribs of the bow and stern. About two- 
thirds of the entire length of each stem was made triangular in cross-sec- 
tion and the remaining portion was half round. ‘The triangular part of 
the stem was split into seven or more parts and wrapped with cedar bark. 
The stems of the Penobscot canoe were split into seven and nine parts re- 
spectively (Figure 2d). The purpose of splitting the stem was twofold as 
it facilitated bending the wood into the proper shape, and permitted the 
builder to pass the split root lacing of the bow and stern through the stem. 
‘The upper end of the stem was tied in securely with the rails. ‘The birch 
bark of the bow and stern was trimmed so that the sides met without over- 
lapping and was laced with a double overhand stitch similar to the lac- 
ings of the gores at the bilges. ‘The bark forward and aft of the point where 
the inner rails converge was brought up and overlapped on a line with the 
rails, thus making the bow and stern completely decked over. ‘The over- 
lapping of this bark was sewn into position without any semblance of reg- 
ularity. The ends were then packed with cedar shavings, which per- 
formed the dual function of keeping the shape of the ends and giving 
buoyancy to the canoe when filled with water. ‘The bulkhead (Figure 2b) 
was then forced into position by stepping the lower end into a notch 
which had been previously cut in the stem. ‘The bulkhead fitted tightly 
against the planking and, in addition to strengthening the canoe, kept 
the packing in place. As an additional protection against leakage, partic- 
ularly in rough water, flaps of birch bark were placed on the bow and 


stern.’* They were installed over the outer bark of the canoe and under 


11 Denys mentioned that the Indians formed their ribs in fire. It may be probable that Denys 
saw Indians steaming ribs preparatory to molding them into shape, as the material may have dried 
and was no longer pliable. The wood is first soaked in water until it is thoroughly saturated, and 
then held over a fire, which causes the water in the wood to turn into steam, thus rendering the 
wood pliable. 

12 Speck, op. cit., p. 61, found that these pieces were called, figuratively, ‘diaper’ or ‘breech- 
cloth’ by the Penobscots at Indian Island. 
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the outer protective side rails. Each extended from the bulkhead to the 
extreme end of the canoe.** 

‘The top railings (Figure ga) were the last installed and unlike the inner 
gunwales, extended the entire length of the canoe. ‘They were attached 
by means of wooden pegs which were driven through the top rail and 
well into the inner gunwale. To further strengthen and secure the three- 
piece gunwales, several root lashings were employed—one each at the 
extreme ends and another at the convergence of the inner gunwales and 
the upper end of the bulkhead. 

The final step in preparing the canoe for the water was pitching the 
seams. Any of the soft-wood pitches could be made suitable for this opera- 
tion. The pitch was usually boiled and mixed with some form of grease to 
give elasticity. It was applied when hot and pressed into the seams with a 
dampened stick, or with the hands, which had been first dipped in water. 
Particular attention was given to the bow and stern seams and it was found 
on this Penobscot canoe that small strips of cedar and birch bark had been 
mixed in with the pitch. It appears that successive coatings of pitch were 
placed over these seams and before each coat had cooled, small strips of 
bark were imbedded. A coarse, open-weave cloth used on the bow and 
stern was undoubtedly the result of later repairs. 

Birch bark canoes in the Penobscot River area were usually decorated 
either by bark engraving or painted designs. Another form of decorative 
art less commonly used, the cutting of geometrical patterns in the lower 
edges of the stem flaps and paddle guards, has been found on a few canoes 
of this area. Except for one incident — the zigzag cutout on the lower edge 
of the paddle guard (Plate 27)—the entire decoration of the canoe un- 
der discussion is executed with black and red paint. ‘The flaps on the bow 
and stern are painted black on the top and the lower portion on each side 
is outlined in red, thus forming a panel containing a single row of red 
dots. The bow flap has eight dots on the starboard side and nine dots on 
the port, and the stern flap has seven dots on the starboard side and eight 
dots on the port. On both the port and starboard side of the bow and stern 
are painted zigzag lines extending for about 18 inches from the apron. 
The upper portion of this line is in black and immediately below and 
parallel with it is a red line. ‘The inserts amidship are also decorated. ‘The 
starboard insert is divided into seven sections by diagonal red and black 
lines (Plate 27), the red being always above and the black below. Each 

18 The original flaps of this canoe had been removed from their original position before 1826 
and the present ones were placed over the top gunwales and secured into position with iron nails. 


Faint outlines of the original position occupied by the flaps may be seen at both the bow and 
stern of the canoe. 
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section, except one, contains a single black and red circle, the red form- 
ing the outer circumference of the circle. The bark insert on the port 
side has similar decorations, but is divided into five sections, which is 
undoubtedly due to this insert being much shorter than that of the other 
side.** 

All the elements in the simple decoration used on this canoe can be 
considered old and without doubt, aboriginal. The straight incised zigzag 
lines of similar decorative pattern have been found archaeologically on 
pottery and bone work in the Penobscot River region. ‘The dot decora- 
tion, as evidenced on the aprons and side panels, is very old and widely 
distributed in North America. It is commonly found in the general north- 
eastern area on Eskimo bone work, Naskapi caribou skin painting, and 
in all the various art techniques used by the Wabanaki and Iroquois 
tribes. ‘The simple decorative art used on this canoe is in sharp contrast 
to some of the later more complex art which may contain many European 
elements. 

A comparison of the line drawing (Figure 1) with many illustrated 
canoes of this region will bring forcibly to the mind of the reader that 
there has been a tendency on the part of the illustrators of the north- 
eastern woodland birch bark canoe to emphasize the ends. ‘They have ex- 
aggerated the bow and stern to appear as if the ends swept upward and 
back over the gunwale. This conclusion was also reached by Mrs. Eck- 
storm, who wrote, “The ends of the wooden gunwale mark the greatest 
extent and greatest length and greatest height of any part of the canoe— 
a point often disregarded by artists.’** Lucius L. Hubbard, also com- 
menting on the same subject, had this to say, “Che ends curve more or less 
according to the fancy of the builder, but seldom according to the fancy 
of any illustrators.’** From a comparative study of models and canoes 
of the Penobscot, Malicite, and Passamaquoddy, emphasis was not placed 
upon the high stern and bow until recent times. It seems that this inno- 
vation is, in the Maine region, when it occurs, a comparatively modern 
adaptation of Ojibwa bows and sterns and used only on those later canoes 
sold for commercial purposes. 

Many canoes of the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians have a nar- 
row strip of birch bark amidship, which is usually highly decorated, 
either with painted designs, carvings, or etchings. ‘This insert may have 
the dual purpose of being a reinforced panel inserted over the gores 


14 Other, related, styles of decoration on these inserted panels are shown on the two canoes 
figured by Speck, op. cit., p. 58. 

15 Eckstorm, op. cit., p. 57. 

16, L. Hubbard, Woods and Lakes of Maine (1884), p. 115 
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amidship and as a panel for decorative purposes. ‘The inserts on the canoe 
under discussion are 6 feet long and 5 inches wide on the starboard side, 
and 3 feet 10 inches long and 5, inches high on the port side. ‘The inserts 
amidship are not a distinctive feature for canoes of this region. The Pe- 
nobscot canoe also has an overlay of birch bark forward of the position 
taken by the stern paddler. ‘This overlay is decorated with a triangular 
edge and was undoubtedly a protection and reinforcement to the sides of 
the canoe against the sweep of the paddle. 

Although this canoe appears to have been in use for some time before 
being presented to the East India Marine Society Museum and was con- 
structed similar to other canoes from the same and adjacent regions, it has 
one structural weakness. ‘The inner lining of the rifted cedar joins on 
the center rib, or the rib forward and aft of the center rib. The making 
and breaking of the inner planking so near the center rib had caused this 
canoe to become strained and broken amidship. A check of other canoes 
of this region reveals that this structural feature is not unique in many of 
the Indian canoes over 16 feet in length. Consequently, the bark becomes 
strained and in most cases breaks across the bottom from one gunwale to 
the other. 








A Seventeenth-Century Chart Publisher: 


Being an account of the present firm of 
SMITH e EBBS Ltd., Printers and Stationers, who have 


a continuity in business of 300 years 


BY W. R. CHAPLIN 


NE of the earliest English publishers of charts and nautical works 
of the seventeenth century is still in business as printers and sta- 
tioners, under the name of Messrs. Smith & Ebbs Ltd. ‘This 

firm must stand high in the record of old established businesses in the 
City of London; originally printers, stationers and publishers of such 
works as found a public demand in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, in the latter part thereof the firm embarked on the publication 
of maps and charts as well as a wide range of mathematical and nautical 
works. Almost at once they began an association with the Trinity House, 
then foremost in advancing the science of navigation, and assisted both 
financially and by the surveys made by their members in improving sea 
charts, these most essential aids to the mariner. 

This association with the Trinity House still continues after over two 
hundred and fifty years, and may well rank among the records for any 
business house, even ina city whose merchants have long business connec- 
tions; they have, however, others worthy of notice, such as St. ‘Thomas's 
Hospital whose work they have done for some two hundred years. 

‘Throughout the eighteenth century, under the name of Mount & Page, 
they were the principal publishers of charts in England, and probably 
pre-eminent in the world; however, changing conditions gradually led 
to the abandonment of this once important feature of their work, which 
is now almost unknown, although their early works are considered of 
value for historical and geographical collections and command relatively 
high prices. 

‘The business has a continuity of about three hundred years, although 
the name has been changed from time to time as hereinafter related, until 
in 1826, it passed into the hands of Messrs. Smith & Ebbs, and after three 
generations of Smiths and two of Ebbs over a period of more than half 
a century it became a limited company under the same name, and as such 
may continue for many generations. 
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The genealogy of the firm as compiled from their own records is as 
follows:— 


Richard Mount 1686 
Mount & Page 1701 
Page & Mount 1728 
James Davidson October 1797 
Mount & Davidson 1799 
Davidson, Smith & Venner August 1801 
Smith & Venner June 1802 
Samuel Smith November 1803 
S. & F. Smith March 1817 
S. Smith & Co. July 1824 
Smith & Ebbs December 1826 


According to their published books, however, there were changes in their 
name, not included in the above, which will be noted later, and their pub- 
lications, and other researches have enabled the continuity of the house 
to be carried back to before Richard Mount. ‘The early proprietors were 
freemen of the Stationers Company, printers and book binders as well 
as booksellers and were amongst the first to engrave and print sea charts 
as well as nautical works in a way which, in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, made them more readily available to the mariner. 

The house was at Postern Row, Tower Hill, a row of houses which 
formerly stood in the middle of the present roadway on the north side of 
the ‘Tower of London and in more ancient times ended at the -Postern 
Gate of the old City Wall. When the Wall was broken down and re- 
moved, the Postern Row remained for another hundred years and more, 
during which time the bookshop and printing house continued there. 
It was demolished only when long overdue road-widening was decided 
upon in connection with the improved approaches to the then projected 
building of the present ‘Tower Bridge. (Plate 31) 

How old the firm is and when first established cannot now be traced, 
but in 1677 it is referred to on the title-page of a book they published in 
that year as having been printed by William Fisher at the Ancient Shop 
by the Postern Row on Tower Hill. ‘This is the first proprietor of whom 
we have any clear record, the earlier history being obscure, but by infer- 
ence it appears that he was a son of William Fisher. ‘he latter was a son 
of John Fisher of Bryneton in the County of Northampton, Yeoman, 
and was bound apprentice on 25 June 1595 to Thomas Gubbins, Citizen 
and Stationer, for nine years from the Feast of Pentecost (8 June 1595). 

‘Thomas Gubbins had been made a Freeman of the Company of Sta- 
tioners on 31 January 1586, the entry in their records being ‘Received 
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of him for his admission freeman of the Cumpanye iis. 111jd.’[3/4d]. He 
at once set up in business and the first registered book of his publications 
was in September 1587 when the Company received their registration 
‘fee of vjs. [6/-] for his printing a book entitled Amorous fiammetta, trans- 
lated from the Italian.’ 

The Stationers are not one of the oldest of the City Guilds and were 
originally an informal and voluntary brotherhood, but there is certain 
proof of their existence in 1520, and on 4 May 1556 they became an In- 
corporated Fellowship and finally, on 1 February 1560 were created by 
the Lord Mayor one of the Liveried Companies of the City, then about 
forty in number. Within a few years they were approving and register- 
ing the publications of their members. 

No little importance attached to their craft, and a contemporary his- 
torian wrote ‘An honest stationer is he, that exercizeth his Mystery, 
whether it be in printing, binding, or selling of Books, with more re- 
spect to the Glory of God and the public advantage, than to his own com- 
modity; and in both an ornament, and a profitable member of a civil 
Commonwealth,’ of which modern publishers might make a note! 

‘Thomas Gubbins died in 1629, being then described as of the parish 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate (adjoining ‘Tower Hill), Citizen and Stationer. 
William Fisher, his apprentice, completed the nine years of his inden- 
tured apprenticeship and was admitted a Freeman of the Company of 
Stationers on 4 June 1604; however, he predeceased his former master, 
having died in August 1621, being also described as of the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, Freeman and Stationer, and therefore may have be- 
come a partner with Thomas Gubbins. 

It is probable that the business moved to the adjoining parish at some 
time in the middle of the seventeenth century, possibly on the death of 
Thomas Gubbins, and William Fisher, Jr., may have taken over an 
established business or gone into partnership with one there, as we have 
seen that in 1677 it was referred to as the ancient shop by the Postern Row. 
Of the earlier years of William Fisher there is no trace, but by the above 
vear he had become a leading printer and had ventured into the publica- 
tion of nautical works and charts, no doubt prompted by the increasing 
demand for them, or inspired by the skill of the surveyors who were now 
exercising their craft far beyond their own country. It was this work 
which was to make the house famous for the next century. 

‘The more eminent mathematicians and surveyors long made ‘Tower 
Hill their home and therefore it was almost inevitable that they should 
become associated with William Fisher and his successors as their publish- 
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er. Amongst the works advertised by Fisher were several which long re- 
mained standard works. In some instances they were not first-published 
by him but were later editions of works written many years before; 
amongst these were The Seaman’s Practice, and Norwood’s Epitome of Navt- 
gation, both by Richard Norwood, who may have disposed of his rights to 
William Fisher, as they were republished by the firm for many years after 
his death. 

The author, born in 1590, was a surveyor and teacher of mathematics 
who, in 1616, was sent out by the Bermuda Company to survey the 
islands of Bermuda, then newly settled, his map being published in 
1622. From that year until 1640 he lived on Tower Hill where he taught 
mathematics. During that time (in 1637) his Seaman’s Practice was first 
published; there were further editions from time to time during nearly 
a hundred years and the last one appears to have been in 17332. 

Between June 1633 and June 1635 Norwood measured the distance 
between London and York by chain, making corrections for all the wind- 
ings of the ways as well as for the ascents and descents. He also, from ob- 
servations of the sun’s altitude by a quadrant having a five foot arc, com- 
puted the difference of latitude of the two places, and then calculated 
the length of a degree of the meridian. Considering the roughness of his 
methods and the imperfections of his instruments, it is surprising that 
his result was only six hundred yards in error, and was the nearest approxi- 
mation that had then been made in England. 

During the Civil War he was in Bermuda, but was in England in 1667 
and in that year his Epitome was first published. He died in Bermuda in 
1675, aged eighty-five. He had a son, Matthew, who commanded a ship 
carrying stores to Bermuda between the years 1670 and 1674 for whom 
William Fisher published The Seaman’s Companion, a small work teaching 
arithmetic and navigation. 

Lancelot Colson, an astrologer who practiced at the sign of the Royal 
Oak on ‘Tower Hill, published an almanac or ephemeris from 1660 to 
1676, and was then succeeded by his son, Nathaniel Colson, who compiled 
The Mariners New Kalender from 1677 onwards, printed continuously 
by William Fisher at ‘Ye Postern Gate.’ It contained the principles of 
arithmetic and geometry, times of high water, the sun’s declination, 
traverse tables, etc., and a few astronomical problems. At the end of the 
book a chapter is given to sailing directions for the English Channel and 
a few of the principal ports. Next to the title-page there is a page contain- 
ing a long list of books then being published and sold by William Fisher 
at “Ihe Ancient Shop by the Postern Row on Tower Hill,’ including Nor- 
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wood’s books already mentioned; an Epitome of Navigation by Henry 
Gellibrand (1597-1636), an eminent mathematician of his time; The 
Seamen’s Dictionary by Sir Henry Mainwaring (twice Master of the Trini- 
ty House), first published in 1644 and still a standard work of reference 
for historical writers. ‘The remainder included coasting pilots, sea charts 
and “Waggoners” for all parts of the world. 

Under advertisements there is a brief notice that in Marsh Yard, a little 
below the Hermitage Stairs in Wapping, are taught mathematics, ge- 
ometry and navigation, surveying and the use of the globes, as well as 
fortification and gunnery, by John Colson. Colson’s New Kalender seems 
to have long been a standard work and was published by Fisher and his 
successors during the next hundred years, although enlarged a number of 
times until the year 1780 when it was revised and improved by William 
Mountaine, F.R.S. Soon after this date it seems to have ceased publica- 
tion and may well have been superseded by more modern ones. 

In 1671 John Seller, described as Hydrographer to the King, published 
a volume of charts and sailing directions for the coasts of England entitled 
The English Pilot and sold by the author at the ‘Sign of the Mariner’s 
Compass’ at the Hermitage Stairs, Wapping. This was republished in 
1677 and printed by John Darley for John Seller at the Hermitage Stairs, 
Wapping; William Fisher at the Postern Gate on Tower Hill; John 
Thornton at the Plat* in the Minories; John Colson in Marsh Yard in 
Wapping; and James Atkinson at Cherry Gardens Stairs in Redriff 
(Rotherhithe). It was a frequent practice in earlier times for such works 
to be published jointly by two or more printers and booksellers in order 
to share the initial cost and subsequent risk. 

Further volumes were issued; the second was ‘the Northern Naviga- 
tion’ from Scotland to Greenland, thence to Russia, Norway, Finland and 
the Baltic, and the North Sea from Denmark to Holland. Volume three 
contained “The Oriental Navigation’ and was said to be compiled from 
“The Practice and Experience of divers able and expert navigators of our 
English Nation.’ The prevailing winds are described and sailing direc- 
tions for the outward and homeward voyage between England and the 
East Indies, and there are plans of principal ports and islands. ‘The charts 
of special interest are “The World’ by Edward Wright and J. Thornton, 
which shows the known coast of Australia, the east coast being blank; 
the island of Bombay; Ceylon; the coast of Java, and Thornton’s chart 


1 Waggoner or Pilot Book: anglicized form of the Dutch surname Waghenaer, by whom a book 
of sea charts was published in 1584, after which time books of charts came to be called Waggoners. 


2 Plat was an early name for a chart, and is derived from plan, something drawn to scale, so as to 
calculate distance. 
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of the north part of China and Cheesan, and the Straits of Singapore. 
Volume four included the sea coasts from Newfoundland to the Amazon 
River, with the West Indies, Jamaica, Barbadoes, etc. Volume five con- 
tains charts of the west coast of Africa from Gibraltar to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Atlantic Ocean from Newfoundland to Rio de la 
Plata. The sixth was a further ‘Oriental Navigation,’ the first edition of 
which was in 1701 and was published solely by Mount & Page. 

John Seller is described as a publisher and seller of maps, charts and 
geographical books at the Hermitage, Wapping, and on the publication 
of volume one of The English Pilot in 1671 was given the title of Hydro- 
grapher to the King, but there is no reason to suppose that he was a sur- 
veyor or hydrographer in any other sense than a compiler and seller of 
charts. ‘The above volume, for which he had the copyright for thirty years, 
is said to have contained maps and charts taken from the Dutch, with no 
acknowledgments, and in some instances the Dutch titles imperfectly 
erased and an English title with Seller’s name substituted. He died in 
April 1697 being then described as of the parish of St. John’s Wapping, 
Citizen and Merchant Taylor. After the usual bequest to the poor of the 
parish he directed that the money due to him from the Navy (possibly 
for the supply of charts) together with the proceeds of the sale of all his 
‘Shop goods, books, maps, charts, copies of books and copper plates of all 
sorts’ were to be disposed of for the benefit of his widow and family. His 
eldest son, also John Seller, was a bookseller in Cheapside, and has some- 
times been confused with John Seller, Sr. Mount & Page appear to have 
acquired his charts and copperplates as thereafter all the many future 
editions, improved upon and added to by later surveyors, were published 
by them. 

Greenville Collins’ Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot, more particularly re- 
ferred to later, was first published in 1693 and printed by Freeman Col- 
lins and sold by Richard Mount, but after the early years of the eighteenth 
century the further editions were printed and sold by Richard Mount 
and his successors. It is possible that Freeman Collins was related to the 
surveyor, but there is no evidence of it. Timperley® identifies him as the 
printer, in 1722, of Collins’ Weekly Journal, which had formerly been 
called the Loyal Observator,a small weekly paper of current affairs, mainly 
political, but apart from this nothing is known of him. 

William Fisher took into his establishment as an apprentice one Rich- 
ard Mount; there isan entry in the books of the Stationers Company, Lon- 
don, which, like all the City Guilds registered all those apprenticed to 


8 Dictionary of Printers and Printing (1836). 
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their craft, under date 10 January 1669, of his being bound to William 
Fisher, Citizen and Stationer of London, and is described as the ‘sonne of 
Ralph Mount late of Chislet in the County of Kent, Yeoman.’ ‘The family 
had probably been long established at Chislet, but the first known mem- 
ber is the above mentioned Ralph Mount, Yeoman and Householder 
who, on 31 January 1654, married Mary Court at Elmstead in the same 
county, and their eldest son, Richard, was born in November of the same 
year, and baptized on the sixteenth of the month at Elmstead. Ralph 
Mount died in 1668. 

Like many another good apprentice Richard Mount married one of 
his master’s daughters, the marriage being recorded as on 3 October 1682 
to Sarah Fisher, daughter of William Fisher, Citizen and Stationer, and 
soon afterwards, about 1684, the name of the business was changed to 
R. Mount, but most probably it was still a partnership as William Fisher 
lived until the latter part of 1691, although for some long time before 
was mentioned as being ‘very infirm.’ At the time of his death William 
Fisher was described as an inhabitant within the Liberty of the ‘Tower of 
London, Citizen and Stationer,’ and he was buried in the Church of St. 
Katherine by the ‘Tower. 

William Fisher was survived by five daughters, Mary, the wife of one 
George Smith, Sarah, wife of Richard Mount, and Rebecca, Elizabeth 
and Susanna unmarried at the time of his death. He bequeathed ‘to my 
son-in-law Richard Mount my house and shop wherein the said Richard 
Mount and I do dwell, and all the stock.’ He owned land in Denham, 
Bucks; Walthamstow, Essex; and at Herne Hill and Hatcham in Kent, 
which was left in trust to Richard Mount, and reference is made to an ar- 
rangement whereby in addition to his bequests to his three unmarried 
daughters Richard Mount should pay each a hundred pounds annually. 

It seems probable that William Fisher was a relative, possibly a brother 
of Captain Robert Fisher, an Elder Brother of Trinity House 1679-1714, 
Deputy Master 1687-1688 and Master 1699-1700, who died in 1714 at the 
very advanced age of ninety-one, but no clear evidence can be found. 
Both lived near ‘Tower Hill; they owned land in Essex, William Fisher in 
Walthamstow and Robert Fisher in Shenfield. The latter’s estate was 
bequeathed to, and is still in the possession of ‘Trinity House; both were 
buried in the Church of St. Katherine. Furthermore, it was during Cap- 
tain Robert Fisher’s time that we find the first recorded notice of the as- 
sociation of the Printer and Stationer with the Trinity House. 

Richard Mount was equally successful in his trade, became associated 
with prominent mathematicians and surveyors and published works 
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which were reprinted for many years. One of his more important and now 
more valuable publications was Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot, a large folio 
of charts and sailing directions embracing the whole coast of Great Brit- 
ain. This work was compiled from the surveys made by Greenville Col- 
lins, a Captain in the Royal Navy who later had a warrant as Hydrog- 
rapher. 

In 1681 Greenville Collins was appointed to the Merlin yacht, and 
ordered to survey and chart the coasts of the Kingdom. ‘This work occu- 
pied the next seven years, the charts being published from time to time 
as each survey was completed. (Plate 29) It was not until 1693 that the 
charts were issued collectively in a large volume, together with sailing 
directions, under the title of Great Britain’s Coasting Pilot. Not only were 
they a great advance on any charts hitherto published, but continued in 
use for upwards of a hundred years, a number of editions being printed, 
all by Mount & Page. 

Greenville Collins was already a Younger Brother of Trinity House 
in 1681 when he started his surveys, which were made under the patron- 
age of the Corporation and he agreed to submit his charts to their inspec- 
tion before printing, and they subscribed a substantial sum to the cost 
of their first publication. Each chart was inscribed to some eminent per- 
son or persons; one of the earliest printed, in 1686, was to ‘Samuel Pepys, 
Secretary to the Admiralty and Master of Trinity House.’ (Plate 29) ‘The 
year 1685-1686 was Samuel Pepys’s second term as Master of Trinity 
House, the first being 1676-1677. 

Richard Mount was now printing for the Trinity House and therefore 
it was natural that they should recommend Collins to him for the publica- 
tion of a work to which they had subscribed financially. ‘The first edition 
was published by Mount but printed by another; however, the subse- 
quent editions indicate that they were printed by him and his successors. 

Greenville Collins was given the title of Hydrographer to the Trinity 
House, and in the year 1693 was elected one of the Elder Brethren of the 
Corporation. At the time of his election he was in command of the Mary 
yacht, attending King William III on one of his frequent visits to Hol- 
land. Collins died in the following year and was buried at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

His charts had not, of course, the accuracy of those of later times but 
they were a great advance on anything before them. During the next 
hundred years several new editions were issued and were, no doubt, a 
steady source of revenue to successive generations of Mount & Page, and 
eventually a large number of copies must have been in use. Charnock in 
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his Biographia Navalis, of 1794, said of Collins that ‘a large number of 
charts published by him are still deservedly held in high esteem.’ Many of 
the volumes of his charts which survived after better ones came into use, 
such as the well-known ‘blueback’ and later those of the Admiralty, have 
since been broken up and the charts disposed of separately, mainly to 
collectors, and bound volumes now command a comparatively high price. 

In or about the year 1700 Richard Mount took into partnership ‘Thom- 
as Page, a relative by marriage, and the name of the firm was changed to 
Mount & Page and thereafter with some variations hereafter noted, con- 
tinued under those names for a hundred years through four generations 
of each, the two families uniting by marriages until both finally retired 
from the business. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Thomas Page was another of the firm’s 
apprentices, although there seems to be no record of his apprenticeship. 
A Thomas Page was made a Freeman of the Company of Stationers on 5 
March 1715, being described as a servant of Mr. Richard Mount, a War- 
den of the Company, but this was probably a son of the above. Richard 
Mount speaks of him as his brother (brother-in-law) Page, but whether by 
marriage to one of the daughters of William Fisher or to a sister of Rich- 
ard has not been possible to trace. Thomas Page’s wife was named Eliza- 
beth, the name of one of Fisher’s unmarried daughters at the time of his 
death. On the other hand, Page owned land at Chislet, in Kent, which sug- 
gests that he may have come from that parish and have married into the 
Mount family. ‘There is no evidence either way, but it was clearly one or 
the other. 

Early in the eighteenth century the publication of The English Pilot 
came into the sole possession of Mount & Page and thereafter became their 
own publication. The several volumes ran through an unrecorded num- 
ber of editions for the next hundred years during which time, together 
with Greenville Collins’ English Coasting Pilot, published by the same 
House and at least in competition with volume one of The English Pilot, 
they remained the mariner’s principal guide to the known parts of the 
world. Some volumes appear to have been reissued more frequently than 
others, due, no doubt, to the greater demand for some, particularly of the 
European and Mediterranean coasts, each new addition having addi- 
tional information and surveys collected since the publication of the for- 
mer. Few of the new editions were numbered and the only guide to re- 
issues is the date on the title-page, but the fifth edition of volume five was 
in 1757 and the seventh—probably the last—in 1780. 

In addition to these, Mount & Page published their Atlas Maritimus 
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Novus or New Sea Atlas in 1702 and a further edition in 1708. This con- 
tained a set of charts of the coasts of America from New England to Cape 
Horn and thence to Alaska. ‘The volume was a more complete and com- 
prehensive one for the navigation of the coasts of North and South Amer- 
ica than had hitherto been produced, the map of the coast of New Eng- 
land (Plate 30) being a considerable advance on Nicolaus Visseher’s 
map of the same of 1690. ‘Together with their other publications they 
were now able to provide charts for any voyage and at once became the 
leading chart publishers in the country. 

One of the more important books published during the early years 
of the partnership was The Theory of Navigation, by James Hodgson, 
F.R.S. ‘The author was a mathematical teacher and friend of John Flam- 
stead, the first Astronomer Royal, whose patronage Hodgson long en- 
joyed and, incidentally, married Flamstead’s niece. For many years he 
was Master of the Royal School of Mathematics at Christ’s Hospital, an 
appointment at that time made by the Trinity House who, under the 
charter of Charles II, were also charged with the duty of examining the 
mathematical scholars of Christ’s Hospital School. 

The Theory of Navigation, first published in 1706, was dedicated to 
‘H.R.H. George Prince of Denmark and Norway, etc., and Lord High 
Admiral of England, and designed for the use of the Gentlemen Volun- 
teers on board the Royal Navy... .’ The British Museum copy of this 
first edition isa fine example of the bookbinder’s art, being bound in em- 
bossed leather engraved in gold. A note inside the cover records that this 
copy was bound for presentation to Prince George of Denmark, Consort 
of Queen Anne. The covers, in red and gold, have the letters P. G. sur- 
mounted bya crown, and the title-page states that it was made by ‘Richard 
Mount and Company’ in 1706. Bound with Hodgson’s work and after the 
index to it, there is a Table of Logarithms with a note that they had been 
‘Examined with great care by J. H., F. R. S. and printed for John Sellers 
at Ihe Hermitage Stairs, Wapping, in 1704.’ This copy came to the Brit- 
ish Museum with the library of King George III. This was evidently the 
first of a number of works by Hodgson, and he was also co-editor of Flam- 
stead’s Atlas Celestis, published in 1729, after Flamstead’s death. Hodg- 
son died 25 June 1755, aged 79 (one authority says 83) having been a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society for fifty years and Master of the Mathematical 
School, Christ’s Hospital, for forty-eight years. 

Richard Mount’s sons, William (born in 1688) and Fisher Mount, in 
due course entered the business, probably on completion of an inden- 
tured apprenticeship, as also did Thomas, the son of Thomas Page, and 
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although in general they continued to be known as Mount & Page there 
were variations as are indicated in the title-pages of various publications. 
We have seen that The Theory of Navigation was by Richard Mount & 
Company; other works a few years later were by R. Mount & T. Page, 
R. & W. Mount & T. Page, and R. Mount and T. Page & Sons. 

Richard Mount became a prominent member of his craft; a freeman of 
the City of London, and elected Master of the Company of Stationers for 
three successive years, 1717 to 1719. In the craft this was a position of no 
little importance; the master was for the time being the head of the Eng- 
lish publishing trades, and in those days when London life pulsated 
through its Guilds the office was the highest anyone in the trade could 
aspire to below that of an Alderman. 

Some indication of the spirit of fellowship between the members of a 
Livery Company and readiness to assist those overtaken by a major mis- 
fortune is related by Timperley,* who records that when in the last years 
of the seventeenth century a certain William Bowyer, a printer at White 
Friars, London, had his home and printing office destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with his ‘founts of letters, presses and other utensils,’ a subscrip- 
tion list was at once opened by the other London booksellers and printers 
to assist him to get back into business again, and over £250 was sub- 
scribed; not a large sum by present day values, but probably worth eight 
or ten times of what it would be today. The list is headed ‘We Whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, not knowing how soon it may be our own 
case, do, out of compassion to him, give and contribute the following 
sums’ and thereafter follows the names of over a hundred printers, book- 
binders and engravers who subscribed with the amount of each, in- 
cluding Richard Mount. 

A passing glimpse of Richard Mount is found in the quaintly worded 
mention of him by John Dunton who briefly characterized the principal 
booksellers, printers, stationers, and bookbinders who were his contem- 
poraries, in which he says ‘Mr. Mount is not only a moderate, but has a 
natural antipathy to excess; he hates hoarding either money or goods, 
and being a charitable man, values nothing but by the use of it, and has a 
great and tender love for truth. He deals chiefly in paper and sea books, 
and isa hearty friend to the present government. He was Master of the Sta- 
tioners Company for three years, 1717-19, and gave the clock to their 
Court room.’ 

Dunton, born a few years after Richard Mount, was an eccentric book- 
seller, printer and miscellaneous writer. He was indentured to a London 


4 Dictionary of Printers & Printing (1836). 
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bookseller, and before the expiration of his apprenticeship had already 
made himself conspicuous in the great political dispute of his time. He 
was afterwards in business at the sign of the Black Raven, in Princess 
Street, London, and having married the daughter of a dissenting preach- 
er, thereafter printed books which had a special appeal to the Puritans. 
One critic has described him as ‘an abusive scribbler’; he was certainly a 
voluminous writer, and never at a loss for a subject. After a somewhat 
turbulent and erratic career he died in 1733 at the age of seventy-four. 

Richard Mount died 29 June 1722, aged seventy, his death resulting 
from a fall from his horse when riding over London Bridge. He was 
buried in the Church of St. Katherine by the Tower, where his wife 
had been buried on 5 July 1717. In an age of extravagant and costly 
funerals he desired that his own should be inexpensive and attended 
only by his family and his brother Page, and that sixty pounds should 
be divided between his poorer relatives at Elmstead, instead of what 
might have been expended on his funeral. 

His eldest son, William, inherited his house in Postern Row, the Nag’s 
Head, an ancient hostel in the Postern Row, near the site of the old Gate, 
which survived down to the early years of the nineteenth century, several 
houses on ‘Tower Hill, and a house in George Yard, at the back of Pos- 
tern Row, together with the proceeds and profits of the Toll Bar there. 

The right toa toll for passing through George Yard (tolls were common 
at this period) had evidently been granted to those who had undertaken 
the work of breaking through the massive City Wall at the eastern end 
of the Yard, whereby the first exit from the City of London (on ‘Tower 
Hill) for vehicles was made, the old Postern Gate being only wide enough 
for pedestrians. The latter survived until about 1766 when an Act was 
passed for the removal of all the City Gates and with them those portions 
of the Wall which were an obstruction to the road improvements provided 
for in the Act, and it is probable that the toll gate and its fees were abol- 
ished at this time. 

‘The break through the Wall is said to have been made during or soon 
after Cromwell’s time, and it would seem that Richard Mount must have 
acquired the toll rights by purchase, possibly from the original owner 
who first breached the nine feet thick and thirty feet high wall by an arch- 
way, and it was not until half a century later that the wall there was 
finally broken down. 

Richard’s second son, Fisher Mount, who was a partner in the business, 
received one of his father’s houses on Tower Hill, apparently the one in 
which he was living. Another son, John, who also had a share in the 
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business, received a substantial legacy; grandchildren and other relatives 
are remembered, and on the whole the apprentice of some fifty years be- 
fore had had a prosperous career. 

Thomas Page was now the senior partner and the name of the firm 
was accordingly changed, as the 1728 edition of Colson’s New Kalender 
was printed by Thomas Page, William & Fisher Mount. Incidentally, the 
British Museum copy of the above edition had had hard service and is 
much sea-stained, and the inside cover has the crabbed signature of some 
old mariner who was resolved that his right to the book should be beyond 
question as under his signature, John Weatherbourne, he has added 
‘Bourt and Pay’d for, and His.’ 

Fisher Mount died towards the end of 1728 and thereafter his name 
was dropped from that of the firm which was carried on by ‘Thomas Page 
and William Mount. At the time of his death Fisher Mount owned five of 
the houses in the somewhat limited Postern Row, including one then 
occupied by his brother William, and some fairly extensive farm land at 
Abingworth and Wooten in County Surrey. 

‘Thomas Page survived his original partner by eleven years and died 
15 March 1733. He is described as of the Liberty of the ‘Tower of London, 
Citizen and Stationer. His second wife, who survived him was Mary, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Crompton, Citizen and Haberdasher, to whom he 
bequeathed his house on ‘Tower Hill and his personal effects except his 
gold watch, gold-headed cane, and gold snuff box which were specially 
bequeathed to his son, Thomas, to whom also he left his property in 
Wapping and land at Elmstead, County Kent, as well as his share in the 
business on ‘Tower Hill. A sum of money was left in trust to his son to 
administer for the benefit of his three daughters, Elizabeth Mount, Mary 
Foster, and Sarah Coggs. ‘The name of the first of these indicates that she 
had married one of Richard Mount’s sons, and so the relationship be- 
tween the two families was continued into the next generation. 

‘Thomas Page was succeeded by his son, Thomas, who had been bound 
apprentice to his father on 6 October 1718, at which time he was de- 
scribed as the son of Thomas Page, Citizen and Stationer. He took up 
the Freedom and Livery of the Stationers Company on 7 December 1725, 
which suggests an apprenticeship of seven years. Having succeeded his 
father, the business was now in the second generation of both Mount 
and Page, and William Mount being the senior partner the name was 
reversed from Page & Mount to Mount & Page. 

The house had grown in importance as it had long been printers to 
the Navy Office in near-by Seething Lane, as well as to the Transport 
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Board whose office was in Black Raven Court, between Seething Lane 
and ‘Tower Hill, and as near as can be judged on the site of the present 
Tower Hill Station. The latter department fluctuated in importance 
according to the incidence of peace and war. They were also the printers 
to the Office of the Receiver for Greenwich Hospital, then situated on 
the west side of Tower Hill, near the site of the Tower Hill corner of the 
north side of the present Byward Street. 

An Act of Parliament of 1695 imposed a levy of sixpence a month from 
the wages of all seamen for the maintenance of the Seamen’s Hospital at 
Greenwich. It applied to all seamen in H.M. Ships as well as in merchant 
ships and coasters, and included masters and owners navigating their 
own vessels. The Office of the Commissioners on ‘Tower Hill was the gen- 
eral receiving office for the dues collected by agents in all the ports round 
the coast, as well as the Collector’s Office for the Port of London, and was 
colloquially known as the ‘Sixpenny Office’; it is mentioned by most his- 
torians of London in the eighteenth century. Following the Report of a 
Royal Commission in 1834 on the management of the Hospital, the sys- 
tem of contributions was considered to be out of date, and an Act was then 
passed to abolish the levy and payments ceased at the end of that year. 
Mount & Page and their successors were their printers for probably over 
a century and down to the time of closing the Office, and two receipt 
forms having the Commissioner’s crest for dues paid by the masters of 
the ships of nearly a hundred and forty years ago have been’ found. 
(Plate 32) 

William Mount was joined in the business by his younger brother, 
John, and for a few years, the name of the firm appears in printed books 
as William & John Mount and T. Page, but John evidently died at an 
early age as his name was afterwards dropped. William Mount not only 
succeeded his father as a master stationer but followed him in being 
elected Master of the Company of Stationers for three successive years, 
1733 to 1735. He also took an active part in public affairs and was for 
many years l’reasurer of St. ‘Thomas's Hospital. Mount & Page became 
the printers to the Hospital, a connection which the firm still continues 
after two hundred years. 

He married firstly, Mary, daughter of Thomas Huckell, of St. Martins- 
le-Grand (she died 26 June 1745) and secondly, at Allhallows in the Wall, 
London, on g0 March 1746, Elizabeth, daughter of John Girle, M.D., 
Surgeon of St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital. By his second wife, who survived him, 
he had no children, but by his first wife, besides three daughters, had 
a son, John, who in due course was apprenticed to the trade, as also 
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was the son, Thomas, of Thomas Page (II), both eventually becoming 
partners in the business and by 1757, according to contemporary books, 
the name was changed to W. & J. Mount and T. Page & Son. ‘Thomas 
Page (III) had been bound apprentice to his father on 4 February 1745 
and became a Freeman and Liveryman of the Stationers on 6 March 
1753, again showing an apprenticeship of seven years. 

Of the partnership in the second generation, Thomas Page died first, 
and is recorded as on 29 March 1762, being then described as ‘an eminent 
Stationer on Tower Hill.’ He had an ample estate and speaks of the farm 
land at Dorking which he had purchased of ‘my worthy and honoured 
father-in-law, William Mount.’ The land at Elmstead, in Kent, and the 
houses at Wapping now passed to the third generation of ‘Thomas Pages, 
as well as three houses on Tower Hill. He mentions his newly built house 
on Clapham Common, which was bequeathed to his widow, Jane, with 
his furniture in town and country houses, his coach and horses, and to his 
son his stock and share in the business at Postern Gate. 

He speaks of his worthy brother-in-law William Mount and sister 
Elizabeth, and cousins William and Ralph Mount at Elmstead, as well 
as his partners William and John Mount. He gave to James Davidson, 
bookbinder of ‘Tower Hill ‘who was my apprentice and a faithful servant 
all the interest and benefit of the policy of my life insurance’; to David- 
son’s daughter, Ann, a legacy ‘as a mark of esteem I have for her father,’ 
and hoped that Dav idson ‘would faithfully counsel’ his family. As noted 
later, the Davidsons eventually became partners in the business. 

William Mount died at Clapham 22 February 1769, aged eighty-one, 
and was buried in the family vault in the Church of St. Katherine by 
the Tower, the Gentleman’s Magazine noting in their obituary list that he 
was ‘eminent in works of charity,’ and the same journal records the death 
of his wife at Clapham on go June 1785. He is described as of Clapham 
and ‘Tower Hill, London, and apart from his estate at Cobham and else- 
where in County Surrey he owned six houses in Postern Row, several of 
which were in the occupation of his son John and other members of his 
family, and several houses in George Yard (which eventually became 
George Street), in one of which their faithful journeyman bookbinder 
and printer, and erstwhile apprentice James Davidson, was living. A 
handsome legacy to his daughter, Jane Page, widow, bespeaks a success- 
ful and prosperous life; his other estates and share in the business were 
left to his son, John. 

In addition to their new works, and an increasing number of charts, 
Mount & Page had continued to print Colson’s New Kalender through- 
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out these years until 1780 when as already noted, it was completely re- 
vised and improved by William Mountaine, F.R.S., but soon afterwards 
seems to have been discontinued. The above edition was published by 
‘John Mount & Thomas Page & William Mount, on Tower Hill,’ and in 
it they still advertised those standard works published by them in the 
previous century. Their list of published charts had increased consider- 
ably, and the maritime expansion of the second half of the eighteenth 
century was no doubt reflected in an increased demand for their works, 
but this part of their activities, however, was soon to be given up. 

‘They printed several works written by William Mountaine, including 
The Sea Gunner’s Companion and a Mercator’s chart showing the variation 
of the compass in all the then known seas, the publication of which was re- 
garded at that time as a valuable aid to the navigator. Although his works 
are long since forgotten he was a well-known mathematician of his time 
and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1751. He was a Governor 
of St. Thomas's Hospital where, no doubt, he had a long and pleasant as- 
sociation with William Mount who was then its ‘Treasurer; he was also 
for many years Mathematical Examiner of the Trinity House for the 
Royal Navy, where at that time all Masters in the Royal Navy were ex- 
amined. He died 2 May 1779. 

The business was now in the third generation of both Mounts and 
Pages. John Mount, the only son of William Mount, was born 24 July 
1725, and before the death of his father had already, with Thomas Page 
(III), taken over control of the firm as the name appears as early as 1760 
as John Mount & T. Page. 

Apart from that inherited, he had already added to his estate else- 
where, and in 1760 bought the Wasing estate in Berkshire (the name is 
Walsinge in the Domesday Survey) and there built the present manor 
house which is still in the possession of his descendants. The house is 
near the ancient church the living of which has been the gift of succes- 
sive Lords of the Manor, and it was at Wasing that some of the younger 
members of his family were born and baptized. In July 1748 he married 
Jane Fletcher of Cheapside, at the Church of St. Ann & Agnes, Aldergate, 
London. She died in 1772 and was buried in the family vault at St. Kath- 
erine’s. His second wife, Christian, daughter of John Hyett, whom he 
married in 1773, came from Epsom, Surrey. He was made Sheriff of Berk- 
shire in 1770, but does not appear to have sought office in the Station- 
ers Company or in civic affairs in London. 

His partner, Thomas Page (III), had also prospered, and acquired an 
estate at East Sheen, County Surrey as well as adding to his farm land at 
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Cobham and elsewhere in the same County. He died on 2 April 1781, 
the brief obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine being “Thomas 
Page Esq., on Tower Hill, an eminent Stationer and partner with Mr. 
Mount.’ He was buried at Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, which suggests 
that he was a member of the Society of Friends or Quakers, this having 
long been their special burial grounds. Bunhill Fields was first used in 
1665, at the time of the Great Plague, but was soon afterwards acquired 
by the Quakers and remained their burial place until it was closed in 
1852. 

He desired that his son, Thomas (IV), should continue in his trade and 
leaves him his house on Tower Hill and his share in the business. He 
speaks of his uncle, John Mount, of ‘Tower Hill, and of his cousin Wil- 
liam Mount, and makes ample provision for his family. James David- 
son, his father’s former apprentice, probably now an important member 
of the staff, received a legacy of £100 and James Davidson, Jr. £50. 

John Mount died on 12 July 1786 aged sixty-one, the current number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine noting it thus ‘John Mount Esq. many years 
a very respectable stationer on ‘Tower Hill,’ and followed his forebears 
to the old church of St. Katherine by the ‘Tower, but his remains and 
those of his two wives were subsequently removed to Wasing Church 
when, in 1825, the ancient church and hospital, together with the whole 
parish of some twelve hundred houses, were acquired under an Act of 
Parliament and swept away in order to build the present St. Katherine’s 
Dock. 

He is described as of ‘Tower Hill, London, and Wasing Place, Berk- 
shire. He left an even more ample estate than his partner, ‘Thomas Page, 
and refers at length to his Wasing estate, his house at Epsom, farm land 
at Cobham and his several houses on ‘Tower Hill. His wife inherited his 
share in the stationers business, its shop and warehouse, of which his son 
William was already a partner, and desired that his wife should be at 
liberty to live in his house there and to have all his furniture, plate, china, 
and glassware, and the wine in his wine vault there. He left a large family, 
all of whom were liberally provided for, as well as a legacy to his sister, 
Mrs. Page. James Davidson, still in their service, and his son James, for 
the third time are remembered by handsome benefactions, and there was 
a gift for each of his shopmen and porters. 

‘This ended the third generation in the business of both the Mounts 
and the Pages; Richard, William and then John of the former, and of 
the latter all three named Thomas. As we have seen, in each generation 
the two families had intermarried, and therefore the establishment was 
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very much a family business. In the third generation the firm had evi- 
dently achieved a considerable measure of prosperity. ‘he ever recur- 
ring wars no doubt created a demand for many more charts and nautical 
works, and greatly increased the stationery requirements of institutions 
closely connected with shipping, such as the Navy Office, the ‘Transport 
Office and the Trinity House, whose business they had so long enjoyed. 

It was in the last quarter of the eighteenth century that they appear to 
have given up the printing of sea charts. ‘The reason for this is not quite 
clear, but seems to have been largely due to their own having been super- 
seded by later surveys the publication of which was in the hands of others, 
notably of Robert Sayer who, with his successors, was established in Fleet 
Street for over a hundred years and is supposed to have been the business 
descendant of John Sellers, son of the John Sellers of Wapping, of the 
late seventeenth century who has already been referred to, although the 
continuity is vague and uncertain. 

Sayer had secured the publishing of the North American surveys made 
by Captain James Cook, R.N. and, in 1777, the important survey of the 
St. George’s Channel and of the west coast of Scotland made by Captain 
Joseph Huddart, as well as of his later surveys in the East Indies, which at 
once gave him a leading place amongst chart publishers. Robert Laurie 
succeeded Sayer in 1778 and continued the work, and afterwards with 
his son R. H. Laurie, was equally progressive, and during the succeeding 
years most of the lesser chart publishers were absorbed by two or three 
of the more influential ones who were thus able gradually to increase their 
catalogue of charts. 

Coincident with the rise of Robert Sayer another firm of chart publish- 
ers was established under the sign of the “Little Midshipman’ in Leaden- 
hall Street, which after fifty years passed into the hands of the celebrated 
mathematician John William Norie, in 1812. His Nautical Tables and 
Epitome of Navigation outdated all earlier works and no name has been 
more familiar to succeeding generations of British seamen. 

At the same time a third firm, just established about 1760 which even- 
tually became James Imray & Son, progressed steadily and was responsible 
for much enterprise in hydrography. The firms described above even- 
tually joined together as Imray, Laurie, Norie & Wilson, a name always 
associated with the well-known blue-back charts. 

In 1795 the government, having purchased a collection of charts from 
the East India Company, started the Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty, although for more than half a century to come the private 
chart publishers continued to compile their charts from information sup- 
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plied by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, but during this 
time the work was principally in the hands of Imray, Laurie and of Norie. 

This brief dissertation concerning chart production in the later years 
of the eighteenth century may possibly explain why Mount & Page gave 
up this side of their business. A ‘Complete Set of New Charts, including 
the Mediterranean’ published by J. Mount and T. Page in 1760 was fol- 
lowed by a more up-to-date set of ‘Charts of our Sea Coasts’ by William 
Mount & T. Page in 1785, which had a further edition soon afterwards. 
These, and their later editions of Greenville Collins’ charts, which still 
found some favor, appear to have been the last they published.° 

There are still many copies of their own charts and maps in private 
and library collections, worthy examples of the work of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century craftsmen, and their value is steadily increasing. At 
the same period they seem to have given up the publishing of nautical 
works, probably because more recent ones published by others had made 
their own out of date. 

John Mount was succeeded by his son, William, and it will be remem- 
bered that Thomas Page (III) had desired that his son, Thomas, should 
follow him in the business which was there brought into the fourth gen- 
eration of both families, and once more the name was varied, this time to 
William Mount & Thomas Page. 

William Mount, who was born g January 1753, followed the example 
of his forbears in three generations by marrying a Page, thus cementing 
the two families in yet a fourth generation. His marriage is recorded as 
on 4 October 1781 to Jenny, daughter of ‘Thomas Page of ‘Tower Hill, 
London, and East Sheen, County Surrey. Apparently she was so young 
that a note was made in the church register to show that ‘Jenny, being a 
minor, had married with the consent of her Mother and testamentary 
guardian, Sarah Page... .’ As already noted, her father had died in April 
of the above year. 

‘The business, now in the fourth generation of both Mount and Page 
[William Mount and Thomas Page (IV)]|, was to be the last of both. 
‘Thomas Page died in 1797, evidently at an early age and left no descen- 
dants, so William Mount then took into partnership one of their former 
apprentices, James Davidson, the younger. 

James Davidson, the elder, the apprentice of William Mount’s grand- 
father and great-uncle Page, seems to have retired some time before, be- 
cause when he died in 1791 he was described as of Marsh Street, Waltham- 


5 However, for long afterwards they continued as agents for others as on a billhead of 1836, 
still extant, when under the name of their successors, they are shown as sellers of charts and navi- 
gation books. 
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stow, County Essex. He left a modest estate to his widow and large family, 
and mourning rings (a common form of bequest to friends in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries) to more than a dozen members of the 
Mounts and Pages. 

James Davidson, the younger, had no doubt been apprenticed to the 
firm and had continued in their employ, and when William Mount took 
him into partnership the name was changed to Mount & Davidson. Wil- 
liam Mount retired in or about the year 1800 and this ended the long 
association in business of both Mounts and Pages. ‘The changing charac- 
ter of the business and its departure from traditional interests, already 
referred to, as well as the end of the association in business with the Pages 
and possibly the increasing preoccupation with his Berkshire estate, may 
have combined to occasion his retirement from the old family house on 
Tower Hill. 

William Mount died 15 June 1815, in his sixty-third year, but his 
widow, Jenny, the youthful bride of 1781, survived him by many years 
and died in October 1845. At his death he still owned some property 
around ‘Tower Hill, evidently parts of George Street and Postern Row, 
both of which have since been swept away. 

Although no longer connected with the establishment on ‘Tower Hill, 
it may be of interest to add that he was succeeded in the Wasing estate by 
his eldest son, William, who was M. P. for constituencies, in the Isle of 
Wight, whose descendants bring the family down to the present century, 
still in possession of Wasing Manor, the successive members having close- 
ly identified themselves with Berkshire affairs. William and Jenny Mount 
had, besides the son, William, mentioned above, four daughters the eld- 
est of whom, Caroline Jane, was the grandmother of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, afterwards first Earl of St. Aldwyn, statesman, and sometime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A member of the Mount family in the 
present generation is a freeman of the Stationers Company, thus con- 
tinuing the family association with the craft for over two hundred and 
fifty years. 

When William Mount retired the name of the firm appeared for a brief 
time simply as James Davidson, but he soon afterwards took two others 
into partnership who, in such an essentially family concern were prob- 
ably their former apprentices, and the name was changed to Davidson, 
Smith & Venner. James Davidson, however, died very soon afterwards 
(in 1801), and his name was at once removed, as in June 1802 they appear 
in printed works as Smith & Venner. James Davidson, like his former 
principals, had prospered, and years of care and industry had enabled him 
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to leave nearly ten thousand pounds to his widow and several sons and a 
daughter, a very comfortable estate for that period. 

By November 1803 Venner had left the business and until 1817 it was 
under the name of Samuel Smith when it became S. & F. Smith, probably 
through Samuel Smith having taken a son into partnership. Five years 
later in July 1824 it was changed to S. Smith & Co., and finally in Decem- 
ber 1826 when Samuel Smith was joined by Samuel and Henry Ebbs it 
became Smith & Ebbs. Under these proprietors the family tradition was 
maintained for two or three generations; Henry Ebbs was succeeded by 
his nephews Sydney and Alfred Ebbs, and when both families had died 
out it became, in December 1900, a limited company as Smith & Ebbs 
Ltd., and may well continue as this for generations to come. ‘This long 
and unbroken record is no ordinary one even in a city which has many 
old established houses, but the firm is unique in that the business was 
carried on in the same place for well over two hundred years. 

At the house in Postern Row some eight or ten generations including 
four of the Mounts and Pages had carried on a business which had 
played perhaps a small but not unimportant part in the maritime life 
of the city. From this house they had witnessed all the historical events 
which had happened on Tower Hill from the reign of Charles II down 
almost to our own time. Samuel Pepys, who lived nearby, no doubt came 
to their shop from time to time in search of nautical works which he was 
constantly adding to his library, and explorers and circumnavigators 
seeking advice in getting their charts and maps engraved. 

In early times the house would almost certainly have been both resi- 
dence and workshop, their apprentices living there with their masters, 
in accordance with the custom of those times, and only in a later period 
would it have become business premises only. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the address was always “Che Postern, Tower Hill,’ 
but early in the nineteenth century when London Directories became 
more complete and precise, Smith & Ebbs’s address is shown as 5, Postern 
Row and 22, George Street, showing that with the growth of business 
they had added to their premises by acquiring those in George Street 
which backed on to their original ones. In 1820 London Directory S. & F. 
Smith are described as Printers, Stationers, and Quill Dealers. ‘The cut- 
ting of quill pens gradually became highly specialized and was at the 
zenith of its development about this time, which also coincided with the 
invention of the steel pen nib. 

Despite the nature of their business and inflammable stock, they long 
escaped the ever present enemy, fire, which destroyed so many old estab- 


Power Hill, London, trom the eastward, in the early nineteenth century, showing 
Postern Row and the railine alone the Power Moat at the left and the eastern end of 
George Strect in the foreground 


Reproduced throueh the courtesy of the Port of / ondon {uthority 


lower Hill, London, trom the westward, in the early nineteenth century, showing 


Postern Row on the extreme left 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the Bishopsgate Institute, London 
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Invitation of Messrs. Ebbs to dinner on 1g January 1886 to mark the occasion 
of their firm leaving the house it had occupied for over two hundred years 


rhe center picture is of the Postern Row shop, and the left and right view are of the George 
Street entrance, scen from the west and east ends of the street respectively 
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lished houses down through the centuries. An extensive fire on the east 
side of ‘Tower Hill in the early years of the nineteenth century seems to 
have missed George Street and Postern Row, although the damage im- 
mediately northward of them was very extensive. They were, however, 
not to escape completely, and had a fire at their premises in 1880. It does 
not appear that very much damage was done, although the ‘Tower Guard 
was called out to control the crowd of people gathered there; nevertheless, 
on these occasions the loss of papers and books of historical interest is 
often overlooked. 

When the Tower Bridge was proposed and the wide approach road 
first mooted, it was at once evident that the old Postern Row would have 
to be cleared away. So narrow, in fact, was the roadway there, that a 
reasonable width could only be obtained by clearing away the south side 
of George Street as well. Other improvements were needed and no doubt 
the old houses had long outlived their usefulness. 

In view of the inevitable clearance, and probably to obtain better prem- 
ises, Messrs. Smith & Ebbs decided in 1886 to leave Postern Row and re- 
moved to No. 14, Northumberland Alley, between Crutched Friars and 
Fenchurch Street, and there they continued until 1927 when they moved 
to their present and larger building at Nos. 1-7 in the same street. ‘These 
buildings are on the site of the London house of the Earls of Northumber- 
land until the sixteenth century, some parts of the foundations of which 
were discovered about a hundred years ago. 

‘To mark the occasion of leaving the Postern Row after over two hun- 
dred years Smith & Ebbs invited their friends and clients to a farewell 
dinner at their old premises. A copy of their invitation of over sixty years 
ago has fortunately survived; in addition to giving some of the variation 
in the names of the proprietors from the time of Richard Mount down to 
Smith & Ebbs, it includes three pictures of their old premises, the centre 
one being the Postern Row house, and on each side the George Street 
premises seen from the west and east end of the street. (Plate 32) 

A collection of the countless notices, proclamations, etc., printed by the 
firm for the ‘Trinity House through the centuries would be of great his- 
torical interest, touching as they would on events of considerable im- 
portance at the time although long since forgotten. Most of the Corpora- 
tion’s minute books were made by them; they are almost complete for 
nearly three hundred years and are still in excellent condition, a lasting 
tribute to the skill of bygone craftsmen. 

Until the destruction of the Trinity House by enemy air raid the Cor- 
poration possessed several of the more interesting notices and proclama- 
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tions printed by Mount & Page, and by their successors during the long 
wars ending with the Napoleonic period, as well as some of an earlier 
date, the oldest being one by Richard Mount dated 1699, but these have 
been lost; however, one notice dated 1710 has survived, as well as several 
early nineteenth-century Notices to Mariners concerning coast lights, 
which include a small chart and sailing directions for the locality. 

Before the existence of H.M. Stationery Office, which now does most 
of the printing and bookbinding for the Public Services, the volume of 
work done by the firm was larger than at present, but much of impor- 
tance is still in their hands, a notable item being the printing of the ‘Trint- 
ty House Notice to Mariners, familiar to all seamen visiting United King- 
dom ports. By reason of long experience and specialized knowledge the 
firm is able to produce these at such short notice that they are often in 
the post to all ports in the country within a few hours of the change hav- 
ing been made to the light or seamark to which they relate. 

The printing for the Trinity House is the last surviving connection 
with the maritime life of the city, of a firm which once played a more 
important part, but by reason of altered conditions gradually changed 
over to commercial work, although retaining this one link with the sea 
services whom they had served so usefully for many generations. 

This ends the account of the proprietors of a house having a continu- 
ity of three hundred years or more, during two hundred and fifty of which 
they have maintained their connection with the Trinity House. In what 
is often described as the bad old days we have a glimpse of a young ap- 
prentice coming up from the country, marrying his master’s daughter 
and inheriting the business, prospering, and leaving more to his suc- 
cessors; of lifelong service by staff who not only had a pride in their craft 
but earned the regard and friendship of their employers. A pleasant as- 
sociation of ownership by two families through four generations over a 
period of a hundred years, further united in successive generations by 
marriage; of much service to charities and eventually to county affairs, 
then leaving their business to be carried on by former faithful employees, 
and finally, under modern conditions to become a limited company, but 
carrying on the traditions which only long service can create. 
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Flying Cloud versus Andrew Jackson 


Your readers doubtless have had 
enough in years past of the perennial 
Flying C Cloud—Andrew Jackson debate. If, 
therefore, I refer to Mr. Lyman’s note on 
the subject in the Neprune for October 
1947, in which he comments on my early 
position in the matter, it is not to renew 
that dispute, but to take his comment as 
the text for a slender dissertation on the 
evidential value of logs—a point which I 
have long felt would be the better for 
discussion. 

‘The question which happens to be in- 
volved is merely incidental and relative- 
ly unimportant. It is simply whether the 
Jackson’s best passage from the New York 
to the San Francisco pilot grounds was 
shorter than the Cloud’s. There never has 
been any question but what the Cloud 
holds the record for the anchor to an- 
chor run. Mr. Lyman has said, in effect, 
that the Cloud’s log clearly proves that 


she was the winner in both cases. I am 
reluctant to disagree, the more so be- 
cause he has discussed the matter very 


considerately and, so far as he has gone, 
fairly, but I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that it does nothing of the sort. 
When I first examined the logs of both 
ships at the Weather Bureau, in Wash- 
ington, nearly twenty years ago, I 
reached that decision. After re ading Mr. 
Lyman’s remarks, I again referred to my 
notes. Finding nothing in them to affect 
my early opinion, I decided to secure a 
copy of the Cloud’s log on the chance that 
I had overlooked some important entry. 
A comparison showed, however, that my 
original notes contained complete tran- 
scripts of all relevant entries. Neverthe- 
less, I continued to give the matter such 
further consideration as time permitted, 


since I preferred to agree with Mr. Ly- 
man if I could see my way to do so, rather 
than remain in uncertainty. 

In the end I was driven back on my 
earlier conclusion—that the logs alone, 
whether taken together or separately, 
failed to furnish the clear proof asserted 
for them. For the critical hours of sail- 
ing and arrival, both are lacking in pre- 
cise, definite, circumstantial statements 
which would enable us to fix the posi- 
tion of either ship during those times 
with any degree of certainty. ‘Try it, and 
for every navigator you would get to go 
into court and swear to one position, you 
would find another to swear the ship was 
probably somewhere else. 

Moreover—and this is a material con- 
sideration which can hardly be over-em- 
phasized—all the times set down in the 
logs for those critical periods must be re- 
garded as affected with a margin of er- 
ror which may be considerable and 
which is now unascertainable. If this 
seems heresy to some, it is none the less 
a fact, and a most important one. Every 
old sailing-master was aware of.it. They 
knew that while logs were reasonably ac- 
curate within practical limits, the actual 
times entered during sailing and arrival 
dates were peculiarly suspect. On those 
occasions everyone was strenuously and 
continuously engaged for long periods, 
and mates had no choice but to write up 
their logs from memory and by guess, 
long after the events. There may have 
been exceptions, but I do not recall a log 
among the thousands I have read, which 
did not bear internal evidence of this 
state of things. Take the logs in ques- 
tion. E verything of importance is re- 
corded as happe ning precisely on the 
hour. Not twenty minutes of or ten past, 
but on stroke of clock. Everyone knows 
that things didn’t happen that way on 
the old ships. I have heard retired cap- 
tains ridicule the assertion that a ship- 
master could tell the actual, point to 
point, time of his passage from his log, 
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within the limits of an hour or two. Ad- 
miralty Courts should know, but they 
have never accepted logs as furnishing 
conclusive proof, but as evidential only, 
to be explained, qui alified, supported or 
disproved by extrinsic evidence. 

Mr. Lyman, although asserting that 
the log of the Cloud is, by itself, clear and 
sufficient proof, nevertheless resorts to 
assumption and assertion. His assump- 
tions may be correct, but at the moment 
it is doubtful whether they can _ be 
proved. Thus, he assumes that the Cloud 
took her pilot after reaching the pilot 
grounds, whereas it is perhaps equally 
possible that the pilot ran far out to 
meet her while she was slowly drifting in 
with the light breeze mentioned in her 
log. Either way, the assumption has a 
critical bearing on the probable time 
she reached the pilot grounds—one of 
the most important points at issue. Since 
it is an assumption, it should be indi- 
cated as a possibility or probability, 
rather than as a proven fact. He also says 
the ship ‘presumably’ anchored off the 
city at 8.00 Pp. M., but the log does not 
say so. Cressy may have considered his 
voyage at an end when he began to 
shorten sail on the pilot ground or when 
he reached the bar, as many a shipm: 1S- 
ter did. There were other assumptions 
made involving both ships which may 
be correct, but. they are not proved by 
the logs. 

Satisfactory external evidence is equal- 
ly lacking. Finding myself confronted 
some years ag« » with the above indicated 
situation, I followed the practice of Ad- 
miralty and endeavored to get in other 
evidence. The search proved inconclu- 
a There was the fact, indeed, that 

Captain Williams had always main- 
tained that his run to the pilot grounds 
was slightly shorter than the Cloud’ s,and 
that, so far as I could discover, it had 
never been disputed by Captain Cressy. 
It was a negative fact, but it had to be 
considered in view of Williams’ un- 
doubted opportunities to secure more 
precise information from pilots and 
other observant witnesses, regarding the 


actual length of the Cloud’s run than is 
now available. With this possibility in 
mind, I did not feel justified in impugn- 
ing Williams’ good faith by brushing his 
claim aside on ‘the existing evidence, pre- 
ferring rather to accept it tentatively, 
and hope for further light. 

My search extended much further, 
but in all the years no letters, diaries or 
other contemporary evidence has turned 
up. Newspapers were of little help, quite 
aside from the fact that no responsible 
person would accept their statements as 
to exact times, as evidence, although 
they might be assigned more weight if 
accompanied by sufficient circumstan- 
tial details. No such circumstantial re- 
ports, however, appeared in either the 
New York or San Francisco papers. 
Most of the San Francisco papers carried 
just a line to the effect that the Cloud ‘ar- 
rived last night’ or ‘during the night.’ 
One paper only stated that she arrived 
at 8.00 p.M. without giving details. 
There is also the fact that the paper 
which normally reported inbound and 
outbound ships in sight at sunset, failed 
to report any inbound vessels although 
reporting one outward bound. It sug- 
gests the possibility that at that late hour 
the Cloud was still out of sight at sea, but 
this, too, is negative and inconclusive. 

Finally, may I say that 4 do not ques- 
tion Mr. Lyman’s title to his opinion. 
Even less do I | aint ae possibility 
that that opinion may be a good one, or 
that it may eventuz lly be prove -d correct. 
My only essential contention is that the 
case is still in the opinion stage, and that 
the Cloud’s log does not present the clear 
and conclusive proof necessary to re- 
move it from that status. On the con- 
trary, it contains hardly a relevant state- 
ment which cannot be interpreted in- 
telligently and in good faith in more 
ways than one. 

CARL C. CUTLER 


New Licut on Flying Cloud versus 
Andrew Jackson 


Mr. Cutler’s suggestion that collateral 
evidence is required to support the ab- 
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stract log of Flying Cloud now in the Na- 
tional Archives sent me back to the files 
of the San Francisco Daily Alta Caltfor- 
nian, which is probably the best Califor- 
nia ne wspaper of its period (many years 
after it suspended, a fine four-masted 
barkentine was named in its memory). 
From the issue of Friday, 21 April 1854, 
I quote the following extracts: 

“MEMORANDA. Per Flying Cloud. Got 
under way at 12 o’clock, noon, the 21st 
of Jan., at the foot of Maiden Lane, and 
discharged pilot at 6 p.M., off the light- 
ship, and anchored at San Francisco goth 
April, at 8 o’clock, p.M., after a passage 
of 89 days, 8 hours from anchorage to 
anchorage.’ 

‘(By Telegraph). Point Lobos, 10 P.M. 
—Weather thick. Wind fresh from the 
SW. At sunset a large clipper ship 20 
miles to the westward, with a signal set 
for a pilot. slowing very heavy from 
the SSW at the time.’ 

Far from there being a light breeze, 
therefore, the coast was being lashed by 
a regular winter rainstorm; ‘and Flying 
Cloud was within 20 miles of Point 
Lobos, or well on the pilot ground, be- 
fore she took her pilot. 

Now some extracts from the 
March 1860: 

‘SHORTEST PASSAGE ON RECORD FROM 
NEW YORK; THE “FLYING CLOUD BEATEN” 
Arrival of the clipper ship Andrew Jack- 
Son. 

“The clipper ship Andrew Jackson, Cap- 
tain Williams, from New York, arrived 
yesterday afternoon in the unprece- 
dented time of eighty-nine days and 
seven hours, beating the quickest voy- 
age of the clipper “ship Flying Cloud, 
Capt. Cressy, six hours. ‘The Flying Cloud 
made two voyages to this port which 
were never equaled until this one of the 
Andrew Jackson. Her first short passage 
was 89 days and 23 Jenna and the sec- 
ond one in 89 juve and 13 hours, and 
now the Andrew Jackson ina her short- 


Alta of 2x 


est voyage some six hours .. .’ 
“MEMORANDA. Per Andrew Jackson. 
Was 2014 days to the E — ator in the At- 


lantic; 221, thence to Cape Horn; was 


off the Cape 10 days with calms for three 
days; 20 days thence to the Equator in 
the Pacific; crossed March 8th in long. 
113 W; had moderate breezes all through 
the south latitudes; had strong trades 
up to lat. 24 N; then baffling winds; have 
been off this port two days.’ 

She must have been a long way off, as 
the Point Lobos lookout reported no 
inward bound vessels in sight at sun- 
down of the twenty-third. Note also that 
the date of sailing from New York was 
not mentioned in Captain Williams’ 
memorandum. This omission was no- 
ticed in San Francisco at the time, for in 
the Alta of 29 March the following letter 
from ‘E.F.S.’ was printed on page one: 

‘Shortest Time on Record From New 
York. The “Flying Cloud” Not Beaten. 

‘Epirors ALTA: I mene an article in 
your paper of the 25th instant, stating 
that the clipper a Andrew Jackson, 

Capt. Williams, had arrived the day 
previous, in eighty nine days and seven 
hours from New York, making the best 
passage on record, and beating the 
quicke st voyage of the Flying Cloud by 
six hours. 

‘I have waited patiently to the pres- 
ent time, hoping to see in your columns 
a detailed statement of this unprece- 
dented voyage. Thus far, I have been 
disappointed in my expectations, and 
am still at a loss to know whether the 
time has been reckoned from anchorage 
to anchorage, pilot to pilot, or from the 
last sight of Sandy Hook to the first 
view of the Farallones. 

‘In absence of such worm I now 
beg to claim for Capt. J. P. Cressy, and 
the ship Flying Cloud, the credit of hav- 
ing made the best passage on record be- 
tween New York and this port, in the 
year 1854, in eighty-nine days and eight 
hours, ev anc hor h: ving been we ighed 
off the foot of Maiden ‘Lane at 12 M., 
January 21st, and dropped in San Fran- 
cisco harbor at 8 p.M., April goth, mak- 
ing the actual time from anchorage to 
anchorage eighty-nine days and eight 
hours. ... 

‘I have made no request to be per- 
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mitted to look at the log of the Andrew 
Jackson as I understood such favor has 
been refused to others. I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Capt. Wil- 
liams, but judging from what I hear of 
that gentleman, I cannot believe he 
would wish to appropriate to himself 
the honor awarded him by your article, 
without having fairly earned it... .’ 

The Alta’s editor took his time, but he 
was a conscientious reporter. His deci- 
sion in the matter appeared over a week 
later, on 6 April, in a story that took 
fourteen inches of agate type. After 
mentioning that passages might be fig- 
ured on an anchor-to-anchor, pilot-to- 
pilot, or land-to-land basis, he chose 
pilot-to-pilot time as best representa- 
tive of the performance of a sailing ves- 
sel. On this basis he computed Flying 
Cloud’s time as 88 days 17 hours, and the 
Andrew Jackson’s as 8g days 20 hours. 
Then (referring to Captain Williams): 

‘He weighed anchor in New York 
Harbor (so ‘he informs us personally,) on 
the morning of the 25th of December, 
and discharged his pilot at noon. He 
took his San Francisco pilot at eight 
o’clock on the morning of March 24th, 
and anchored in the harbor that evening 
at six o'clock. 

“The Jackson made the land at the 
Heads on the afternoon of the 23d, and 
was provokingly becalmed in plain sight 
of the port all the rest of that day and 
the next night, and when she took her 
pilot on board the following morning, 
she was still becalmed, and it took her 
all day to fan lazily into the harbor. An 
examination of her log shows that she 
made better time between the equator 
in the Atlantic and the equator in the 
Pacific, (the great part of the passage to 
California) than was ever done before. 
On the whole the passage of the Jackson 
is the quickest achievement of the two, 
when we consider that she is not a full 
clipper. 

‘But there is that other splendid pas- 
sage made by the Flying Cloud. She ar- 
rived here August : gist, 1851, on her first 
voyage, in 89 days and 23 hours. 


Whether “from pilot to pilot” this time, 
or “from anchorage to anchorage,” the 
memoranda [sic] does not state. If the 
latter, then the passage must also be 
placed in advance of that made by the 
Andrew Jackson; but if “from pilot to 
pilot,” the Jackson’s is the second best 
time on record. And thus taking into 
consideration these two passages of the 
Flying Cloud, she stands yet unp: ari alleled 
in the list of California clippe rs.’ 


JOHN LYMAN 


Op LIGHT ON THE NEw LIGHT 


Mr. Lyman’s reply to my comment on 
the Cloud-Jackson (and perh: pe my own 
comment, as well) indicates the futility 
of debating a dispute where the only 
evidence available is indefinite and con- 
flicting. He seems, indeed, to have 
waived, at least for purposes of argu- 
ment, his former contention that the 
log of the Cloud furnished, in itself, clear 
and conclusive proof. As this was the 
point I wished to make, I should, per- 
haps, be satisfied. 

However, he goes on to bolster his 
opinion by citing contemporary San 
Francisco newspaper reports, which I 
had found insufficient, as being not only 
vague and inconclusive as to times, but 
as actually in disagreement among them- 
selves, and therefore without any very 
substantial rating as ‘proof,’ however 
wishfully one might interpret their 
statements as evidence. That, of course, 
is quite within his right as an individ- 
ual, always assuming that proper use of 
the material. Unfortunately—and I be- 
lieve quite unintentionally—in the rush 
of composition, he has overstepped in 
some degree the bounds of justifiable 
comment. 

‘Thus, he uses the weather report from 
the Daily Alta Californian of 21 April 
1854, to the effect that it was blowing 
‘very heavy from the SSW’ at sunset, to 
cast doubt on my conclusion that the 
Cloud was coming in slowly with a light 
wind that afternoon. His comment was: 
‘Far from there being a light breeze 
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therefore, the coast was being lashed by 
a regular winter rainstorm.’ One must 
judge the fairness of this comment in 
view of the fact that Cressy’s own log 
stated that his wind was light, and 
that according to his own reckoning, it 
took him six hours to cover the few miles 
between his noon position and the pilot. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that winds change and that calms are 
often followed by sudden gales, and 
there is no excuse here for the sugges- 
tion that the Cloud was driving in all 
during the afternoon before a heavy 
gale, and that I was, therefore, guilty of 
making a misleading statement. 

‘Then there are the definite contra. 
dictions in the various San Francisco pe 
pers. Both the Daily Herald and the Daily 
California Chronicle for 21 April 1854 
port the wind fresh from the southeast 
(not the south-southwest) at sunset, and 
neither report any inbound ships in 
sight, although they commonly did so. 
This is very different from the Alla Calt- 
report, and if true would give 
the Cloud a much less favorable wind at 
that hour. It also may suggest that the 
Alta’s observation was made later, and 
possibly considerably later in the eve- 
ning, a circumstance which would have 
a most important bearing on the exact 
time the Cli arrived on the _ pilot 
The term indeed has 
a precise scientific significance, but to 
assume that the casual pioneer reporte? 
used it in any but a loose, general sense, 
puts an undue strain on one’s credulity. 
is that, aside from being 
contradictory, the evidence of the San 
Francisco papers is ‘hearsay’ in final 
analysis, and completely inconclusive at 
best, which is why I did not give it more 
serious consideration in the first place. 

I have no quarrel with the suggestion 
that Williams refused certain persons 
permission to cxamine his log. He may 
indeed have refused such permission toa 
personally objectionable reporter, 01 
even to a most worthy member of the 
profession, if the request came at an in- 
convient moment. The point which 
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should have been equally stressed, how- 
ever, is that the log does not contain a 
single entry which could in any way 
affect the Jackson’s claim unfavorably. 
Whatever Williams’ reason could have 
been if he did withhold his log, it could 
not have been apprehension. Mr. Lyman 
also repeats the statement that the Jack- 
on’s date of sailing from New York was 
in doubt. If he had stopped to reflect he 
would have seen that that was equiva- 
lent to saying that San Francisco did not 
gct the New York papers. The Jackson’s 
sailing date was well known, but the fact 
that some supporters of the Cloud made 
the statement indicates the reckless and 
irresponsible character of much of the 
so-called ‘contemporary evidence.’ 

He also refers to the fact that no ship 
was reported in sight the evening of 23 
March 1860, when the Jackson claimed 
her arrival off the port. This may have 
been due poor visibility, of which 
there is some evidence. Williams’ log re- 
ports baffling rain squalls, and it takes 
little to render a ship invisible at a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. Such 
weather would also explain why no 
pilots were available. ‘These are, of 
course, things on which one can only 
peculate now, but if we are going to 
speculate at all, let’s do it sailor fashion 
and not arm-chair style. 

‘The long statement quoted by Mr. 
Lyman from the Alta Californi an of 6 
April is a very fair analysis, apparently, 
but it matter only from 
the ‘pilot-to-pilov’ et We have been 
considering only the ‘pilot ground-to- 
pilot ground’ question. There has never 
been any contention that the Cloud did 
not hold the ‘pilot-to-pilot’ record, as 
well as the ‘anchor-to-anchor’ record. 
We are concerned only with the actual 
sailing passage from the New York to 
the San Francisco grounds. _n this, we 
have the logs which are ague and 
too much — with inaccuracies as 
to times to be decisive. For the rest we 
have aed newspaper reports and 
the bare unsupported assertions of the 
champions of the two ships, some of 
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which at least contain their own internal 
evidence of having been made in a reck- 
less and irresponsible manner. There is 
little point in trying to interpret pio- 
neer conditions in present-day terms. 
You are dealing with rough and ready 
stuff and you need bare knuckles. 


CARL C. CUTLER 


A GRAIN RACE OF 1891 


R. D. Rice, 2247 tons, was built at 
Thomaston in 1883—the last square- 
rigger built by Samuel Watts. Next to 
Edward O’Brien’s last Edward O’Brien, 
2271 tons, built in 1882, she was the larg- 
est ship launched at that town. 

Mr. John Masefield in acknowledging 
receipt of a photograph of the Rice, 
wrote, “Though I cannot recollect her, 
I saw the R. D. Rice, or her masts, during 
half my first term in the Mersey. She 
was, as you know, a very famous ship. In 
May, 1891, she, and the American ship 
Henry B. Hyde, and the English ship 
Dawpool, all laden with grain, sailed to- 
gether from San Francisco for Liverpool, 
and each Captain backed himself to get 
there first, and took steps to win. Well, 
the R. D. Rice easily won the race, and 


NOTES 


the H. B. Hyde came in four days after 
her, and the Dawpool last, pretty nearly a 
wreck from a disastrous night off the 
Horn. When the Dawpool tried to dock, 
the crews of the Rice and Hyde went 
down to the dock gates to man the cap- 
stans. It was a fine Sunday morning, and 
all those 60 or 70 men hove her to her 
berth singing; and old seamen say that 
it was one of the most stirring things 
ever known in Liverpool. It was a fine 
thing to have done, and with a little 
more luck, I should have heard them 
and could have told you about it.’ 
“The English ship Dawpool was named 
after her owner’s home. She was built 
about 1880 by Harland & Wolff at Bel- 
fast. I remember her 


well. She was 
about 1700 tons; no great shakes for 
looks, but a good strong carrier, and 


pretty heavily sparred, with a main-yard 
87 feet long, and great — topgallant 
sails. She was fully rigged. met years 
ago a man who was in her posed the 
race; and have no doubt that she was 
as nearly as possible lost off the Horn; 
she was lucky to get home. On her way 
home, she spoke with ships who re- 
ported her; so that she was expected 
when she appeared.’ 


ALICE C. GEORGI 
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Dates in parentheses after the names of vessels indicate either the years of building 
or of the reference. Dates indicating the year of the reference are printed in italic 
type. Vessels having compound names are indexed under the initial letter of the 


first word. A list of vessels having compound 


their last names, follows the Index. 


A and A, bark (1867), 215. 

A. B. Howlett, schooner (1861), 215 

A. D. Vance, steamship (7863), 228, 233. 

A. E. Sonyrk, brig (7861), 215. 

A. H. Partridge, schooner (1862), 222. 

A. J. Child, schooner (18617), 215. 

A. J. De Rosset, schooner (1867), 215. 

A. W. Thompson, schooner (1861), 216. 

Aaron Manby, steamboat (1820), 133. 

Acme, bark (1901), 279-288, plates 25-26. 

Acorn, schooner (1867), 215, 222. 

Active, schooner (7862), 222. 

Actor, schooner (7862), 222. 

Adelaide, brig (7862), 222. 

Adelaide, schooner (1862), 222. 

Adele, schooner (7867), 215. 

Adeline, schooner (1863), 228. 

Adeline Townsend, schooner (7867), 215. 

Adelso, schooner (1867), 215. 

Admiral Blake, schooner (7861), 215. 

Admiral Dewey and the Manila Campaign, by 
Commander Nathan Sargent, U.S.N., re- 
viewed, 157-158. 

Admiral P. Jordenskjold, bark (1867), 215. 

Advance, steamship (7864), 233. 

Agnes C. Frey, steamship (7864), 232, 236. 

Agnes E. Fry, steamship (7864), 232, 237. 

Agnes H. Ward, schooner (1867), 215, 222. 


Agnes Louisa, steamship (1862), 222, 23: 


Ys 
no 


Aid, schooner (7867), 215, 236. 
Aigburth, schooner (1867), 215. 

Ajax, H.M.S. (1947), 131. 

Alabama, bark (1867), 215. 

Alaska Packers Association, 120 ff., 289 ff. 
Albemarle, schooner (1862), 2: 


bo 
bo 


Albemarle, steamship (7862), 222. 

Albert, schooner (1867), 215, 222. 

Albion, schooner (7861), 215. 

Album of American Battle Art, reviewed, 258- 
259. 

Alert, schooner (1861), 215, 223. 

Alexander, schooner (1862), 223. 

Alexander Cooper, schooner (1863), 228. 

Alfred, steamship (7864), 233. 


Alligator, schooner (17862), 223. 
Amelia, schooner (1861), 215, 2 


Ann Maria, schooner (1862), 2: 
Ann S. Deas, schooner (7867), 21 
Anna, steamship (7863), 228, 232. 


Anna Deans, schooner (1861), 215, 223 
Anna Helen, ship (1862), 22: 
Annie, schooner (7863), 228. 
Annie, steamship (7864), 232, 2: 
Annie Childs, steamship (1862), 
Antelope, schooner (1863), 228. 


Aquilla, schooner (1862), me 
Arabian, steamship (7863), 22 


Arctic, schooner (1861), 215 


lames, arranged alphabetically by 


Alice, steamship (7863), 228, 232. 
Alice Ida, schooner (1867), 215. 
Alliance, steamboat (1838), 38. 
Alliance, steamship (7867), 215. 
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America, sloop (1862), 223. 
‘American Four-Mast Bark Star of Poland ex- 


Acme, The,’ by Harold D. Huycke, 279-288 


AMERICAN NEPTUNE, THE, editorial comment. 


3-6, 79-80, 163-164, 265-266. 


Amyltis, schooner (1867), 215. 


Andrew Jackson, ship (1854), 325-3930. 


Angelina, sloop (1863), 228. 
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Anglia, steamship (1862), 223. 
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Anna Davis, schooner (18617), 215. 


33- 
223, 228. 


Antonica, steamship (7862), 223, 228. 


Arcola, schooner (1867), 215. 


Argyle, schooner (1862), 223, 228. 
Ariel, brig (1861), 215, 216. 


Ariel, schooner (1862), 223. 
Aries, steamship (1862), 223, 229. 


Aristides, schooner (78617), 216. 
Armstrong, steamship (7864) 233. 
Arrow, steamship (1864), 233. 
Astral, bark (1900), 279-281, 283. 
Atkinson, schooner (7861), 216. 
Atlanta, steamship (1864), 233. 


Atlantic, schooner (7867), 216. 


Atlantic, steamship (17863), 229. 
Atlantic Neptune, The, 4. 
Allas, bark (1901), 279-280, 283. 
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Aurelia, sloop (1863), 229. 
Austin, steamship (1863), 229. 
Avery, John, 13. 


B. D. Pitts, schooner (1861), 216. 

B. F. Martin, brig (7867), 216. 

Badger, steamship (1864), 233. 

Baltimore, schooner (1861), 216. 

Banshee, steamship (1863), 205-206, 229. 

Banshee (II), steamship (1864), 233, 236. 

Barks, 152-153, 279 ff. 

Barnett, steamship (7867), 216. 

Bartlett, Josiah, 13, 17. 

Bat, steamship (7864), 233. 

Battle of the Atlantic, The, 1939-1943, by Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, reviewed, 155-157. 

Beatrice, steamship (1864), 233. 

Beauharnois Canal, 58. 

Beauregard, schooner (1867), 216. 

Belisarius, brig (1823), 173. 

Belle, sloop (1861), 216, 223. 

Bendigo, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 

Bertram, Kate and Richard, Caribbean Cruise, 
reviewed, 260-261. 

Besse, Captain W. H., 152-153. 

Betsey, brig (1824), 173-174. 

Betsey Ames, brig (1861), 216. 

Bettie Cratzer, schooner (1863), 229. 

Beverly, schooner (18612), 216. 

Bijou, steamship (7864), 233. 

Black Warrior, schooner (1862), 223. 

Blenheim, steamship (7864), 233, 236. 

Blockade-running, 196-241, 259-260. 

Bombshell, steamship (7864), 233. 

Bonita, steamship (7862), 223. 

Boston, frigate (1776), 11, 13, 17, 21, 22-23, 24. 

Boston, gondola (1776), 256. 

Boston, steamship (1864), 233. 

Bougainville, barge (1863), 114-126. 

Bowers, Sylvester, 13, 19, 20. 

Bradford, Captain and Mrs. Daniel, 163-164, 
242-245. 

Bradford, Gershom, 163-164; ‘For Better or for 
Worse,’ 242-245. 

Brave, sloop (1862), 223. 

Brewington, M. V., “The Designs of Our First 
Frigates,’ 11-25. 

Brigs, 171. 

Britannia, steamboat (1840), 53. 

Britannia, steamship (1863), 229. 

British Merchant Vessels Lost or Damaged by 
Enemy Action, 1939-1945, reviewed, 74-75. 

British Queen, schooner (7867), 216, 223. 

Brock monument demonstration, 1840, 52-53. 

Brooks, Captain N. C., 179. 

Brown, Alexander Crosby, 4; ‘Exodus 1947: An 
Interim Report on the Career of the Steamer 
President Warfield, 127-131; “The “Elegant” 


Steamboat Commonwealth, 246-254; The 
United States Frigate Constitution, A Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition, reviewed, 75; con- 
tributed document, 153. 

Bruce and Co., 12. 

Burlington, steamboat (1839), 51, 53. 


C. Ronterean, sloop (1863), 229. 

C. A. Heckscher, schooner (1861), 216. 

C. B. Glover, schooner (7867), 216. 

C. H. Prior, schooner (1867), 216. 

Caledonia, steamboat (1818), 133. 

Caledonia, steamship (1864), 233. 

Calliope, schooner (1867), 216. 

Calypso, steamship (1863), 229. 

Cambria, steamship (1862), 223. 

Cameron, John, 185 ff. 

Canals, 56-59, 175. 

“Canoe from the Penobscot River, A,’ by Wen- 
dell S. Hadlock and Ernest S. Dodge, 289-300. 

Canoes, Indian, 91-98, 289-300. 

Cape Henlopen Lighthouse, 33, plate 8. 

Cape Henry Lighthouse, 26-36, plate 8. 

‘Captain Philo McGiffin at the Battle of the 
Yalu,’ by Earle R. Forrest, 267-278. 

Caribbean Cruise, by Kate and Richard Bert- 
ram, reviewed, 260-261. 

Carolina, steamship (1867), 216, 223. 

Caroline, steamboat (7837), 51, 54. 

Caroline, steamship (7864), 233, 236. 

Caroline Virginia, schooner (1862), 223. 

Carrie Sanford, schooner (1867), 216, 223. 

Cataraqui, steamboat (1839), 51. 

Catawba, steamship (7862), 223. 

Catherina, schooner (1862), 223. 

Cecile, steamship (1857), 198, 216, 223. 

Celestina, schooner (1862), 223. 

Celt, steamship (7864), 233, 236. 

Centenary of the Ostend-Dover Line, The, by 
A. de B. de Wesenbeek, reviewed, 261. 

Ceres, steamship (7863), 229. 

Chameleon, steamship (1864), 233. 

Champion, schooner (1867), 216. 

Champlain, steamboat (7838), 47. 

Chance, schooner (1862), 223. 

‘Chanteying Aboard American Ships,’ by Fred- 
erick Pease Harlow, 81-89. 

Chanteys, 81-89, 175. 

Chaplin, Captain W. R., ‘A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Chart Publisher,’ 302-324. 

Charity, schooner (1861), 216. 

Charles Northcote, bark (1867), 216. 

Charleston, schooner (7862), 223, 229. 

Charleston, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 

Charles T. Smythe, schooner (7861), 216. 

Charlotte, schooner (1861), 216. 

Charlotte, steamship (1865), 237. 

Charlotte of Oswego, schooner (1838), 39 ff. 
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Charlotte of Toronto, schooner (7838), 39 ff. 

Chart publishing, 302-324. 

Chase, Samuel, 14. 

Chase, schooner (1862), 223, 233, 236. 

Chatard, Ferdinand E., ‘An Early Description 
of Birch-Bark Canoes,’ 91-98. 

Chen Yuen, Chinese battleship (7894), 267-275. 

Cherokee, H.M.S. (1842), 138-139, 144-145. 

Cherokee, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 

Chesterfield, steamship (1867), 216. 

Chicora, steamship (1864), 233, 236. 

Chief, schooner (1861), 216. 

Chief Justice Robinson, steamboat (1840), 135 ff., 
plate 15. 

Chydenius, Anders, 91-98. 

City of Dundee, steamship (1863), 229. 

City of Petersburg, steamship (7863), 229, 233, 
236. 

Clara, schooner (7867), 216. 

Clifton, schooner (1862), 223. 

Clipper ships, 151-152, 325-330. 

Coats, Warwick, 12. 

Cobourg, steamboat (7838), 37, 44, 46, 53- 

Codorus, steamboat (1825-1827), 133. 

Colcord, Joanna C., 79, 163. 

Colcord, Lincoln, editorial tribute to, by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, 3-6. 

Cole, Allan B., ed., Yankee Surveyors in the 
Shogun’s Seas, reviewed, 72-73. 

Collins, Greenville, 307-309. 

Colman, Addie Cushing, query by, 71. 

Colombo, ship (1867), 216. 

Colonel Abert, U. S. revenue cutter (1843), 143. 

Colonel Lamb, steamship (1864), 233. 

Colonel Long, schooner (7867), 216. 


~ 


olonel McRae, schooner (7862), 223. 
Colson, John, 306. 

Colson, Lancelot, 305. 

Comet, schooner (1862), 223. 
Commonwealth, 
plates 21-24. 


steamboat (1854), 246-254, 

Confederacy, schooner (1863), 229. 

Confederate Blockade Running Through Ber- 
muda, edited by Frank E. Vandiver, reviewed, 
259-260. 

Confederate States, steamship (1864), 233. 

Congress, frigate (1776), 11, 14, 21, 24. 

Congress, row galley (1776), 256. 

Connecticut, gondola (1776), 256. 

Conqueror, steamship (1864), 233. 

Constance, steamship (7864), 233. 

Constellation, U. S. frigate (1797), 8, 75- 

Constitution, U. S. frigate (1797), 75- 

‘Contract for building a bark, 1880,’ document 
contributed by John Lyman, 152-153. 

Convoy, schooner (1862), 223. 

Cook, Philip H., ‘Salvors versus Sea,’ 61-69. 

Coquette, schooner (7861), 216, 233, 236. 


Coquette, sloop (1862), 223. 

Coquette, steamship (1863), 207-210, 233, 236. 

Cora, schooner (1862), 223. 

Cordelia, brig (1810), 169. 

Corning, Howard McKinley, Willamette Land- 
ings, reviewed, 159-160. 

sornubia, steamship (1862), 223, 229. 

‘ornwall Canal, 58. 

orsica, steamship (1863), 229. 

otton, John, 14, 20. 

‘otton Plant, steamship (7865), 237. 

‘ourier, schooner (7862), 223. 

ranwell, John Phillips, 4. 

resap, Logan, 62. 

sronstadt, steamship (1863), 229. 

ross, Stephen and Ralph, 13, 17, 20, 22-23. 

‘rystal Palace, ship (1854), 61. 

sulpepper, schooner (1861), 216. 

umberland and Oxford Canal, 175. 

urlew, steamship (1862), 223. 

ushing, Thomas, 13, 17, 20, 22-23. 

utler, Carl C., ‘Flying Cloud versus Andrew 
Jackson, 325-326; ‘Old Light on the New 
Light,’ 328-330. 
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D. B. Warner, schooner (1867), 216. 

D. C. Hulse, schooner (1861), 216. 

D. W. Eldridge, schooner (1867), 217. 

Dallas, U.S. revenue cutter (1845), 148. 

Daniel Webster, steamboat (1838), 37. 

Dare, steamship (1864), 233. 

Davenport, W. S., query by, 154. 

David Crockett, schooner (1862), 223. 

Davidson, James, 303, 320-321. 

Davidson, Smith and Venner, 303, 321. 

Daw pool, ship (1880), 330. 

Deane, Barnabas, 14. 

Deane, Silas, 14, 19. 

Deborah Jones, schooner (1867), 216. 

Dee, steamship (7863), 229, 233. 

Deer, steamship (1865), 236. 

DeFontaine, W. H., and Ernest A. Ratsey, Yacht 
Sails, reviewed, 260. 

De Kalb, steamer (1867), 216. 

Delaware, frigate (1776), 11, 12, 21, 25. 

Denis, Nicolas, 290-291. 

‘Designs of Our First Frigates, The,’ by M. V. 
Brewington, 11-25. 

Despatch, steamship (1862), 202, 229. 

de Wesenbeek, A. de B., The Centenary of the 
Ostend-Dover Line, reviewed, 261. 

Disasters, 61-69, 163-164, 173-174, 184-190, 242- 
245, 288, plate 20. 

Dixie, schooner (1867), 216, 223. 

Dixie, steamer (1861), 217. 

Doars, schooner (1862), 224. 

Dodge, Ernest Stanley, ‘Folklore and Anthro- 
pological Literature as a Source for Maritime 
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Historians,’ 150-151; with Wendell S. Had- 
lock, ‘A Canoe from the Penobscot River,’ 
289-300. 

Dolly, steamship (7865), 237. 

Dolphin, brig (7827), 173. 

Dolphin, schooner (1861), 217. 

Dolphin, steamboat (7838), 57. 

Dolphin, steamship (1863), 229. 

Don, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 

Dora Nelson, schooner (7839), 51. 

Douglas, steamship (1862), 204-205, 229. 

Douro, steamship (1863), 229. 

Druid, steamship (1864), 233. 

‘Dry-Land Terminology,’ query by Eldon Griffin, 
154. 


E. J. Waterman, schooner (7867), 217. 

Eagle, steamship (1863), 229. 

‘Early Description of Birch-Bark Canoes, An,’ 
by Ferdinand E. Chatard, 91-98. 


‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats: The Battle of 


the Windmill and Afterward, 1838-1842,’ by 
H. A. Musham, 37-60. 

‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats: Warships and 
Iron Hulls, 1841-1846,’ by H. A. Musham, 132- 


149. 


‘Early History of Midway Islands, The,’ by Lyle 


S. Shelmidine, 179-195. 
East India Marine Society, Salem, 289. 
Ebbs, Samuel and Henry, 322. 
Echo, brig (1861), 196, 217. 
Eckford, Henry, 7-10. 
Economist, steamship (1862), 224. 
Edisto, sloop (1861), 217, 224. 
Edisto, steamship (1861), 217. 
Edith, steamship (1864), 233. 
Edward D. Stanley, schooner (1861), 217. 
Edward O’Brien, ship (1883), 330. 
Edwin, schooner (1861), 217, 224. 
Edwin and Samuel, schooner (1861), 217. 
Effingham, frigate (1776), 11, 12, 21, 24. 
Egypt Mills, steamship (1865), 237. 
*“Elegant” Steamboat Commonwealth, The,’ by 
Alexander Crosby Brown, 246-254. 
Eliza, schooner (7862), 224. 
Eliza Ann, schooner (1862), 224. 
Eliza and Catherine, schooner (1867), 217. 
Elizabeth, schooner (1861), 217, 224, 229. 
Elizabeth, steamship (1862), 224, 229. 
Ella, brig (1862), 224. 
Ella, schooner (7861), 217, 229. 
Ella, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 
Ella and Annie, steamship (1863), 229. 
Ella D., brig (7862), 224. 
Ella Fleming, brig (1862), 224. 
Ella Warley, steamship (17867), 217, 224. 
Ellis, steamship (7862), 224. 
Elsie, steamship (7864), 233. 


Elvira, sloop (1865), 237. 

Emeline, sloop (1863), 229. 

‘Emigrant Ship to Copra Hulk: the Iron Bark 
Bougainville,’ by Harold D. Huycke, 114-126. 

Emilie, steamship (7867), 217, 224. 

Emily, schooner (1862), 224. 

Emily, steamship (1864), 233. 

Emily Marshall, yawl (1947), 6. 

Emily St. Pierre, ship (1862), 224. 

Emma, brig (1865), 178. 

Emma, steamship (1863), 229. 

Emma Eger, brig (7861), 217. 

Emma Henry, steamship (1864), 233. 

Emma Julia, schooner (7862), 22 

Emma Tuttle, schooner (1862), 224, 229. 

Enterprize, sloop (1776), 256. 

Eothen, schooner (1862), 224. 

Erie Canal, 58-59. 

Erie, U. S. revenue cutter (7842), 139. 

Essex, U. S. frigate (1799), 19. 

Etiwan, bark (1867), 217, 224. 

Etiwan, steamship (1867), 217. 

Etta, schooner (1862), 224. 

Eugenia, schooner (1862), 224. 

Eugenie, steamship (7863), 2 

Eva Bell, schooner (1862), 224. 

Evelyn, schooner (1861), 217, 224, 229. 

Evelyn, steamship (1864), 233. 

Excelsior, schooner (1861), 217 

Exchange, sloop (1861), 217. 

‘Exodus 1947: An Interim Report on the Careei 
of the Steamer President Warfield, by Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown, 127-131. 

Exodus 1947, steamboat (1928), 127-131, plate 
14. 

Experiment, H.M.S. (1838), 42, 44. 

Experiment, schooner (1862), 224. 

Express, sloop (1863), 229. 

Eyre, Manuel, Jehu and Benjamin, 12. 
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F. D. Asche, steamship (1918), 68-69. 

Fairplay, schooner (7862), 224. 

Falcon, steamship (1864), 233. 

Fannie, steamship (1863), 229, 233. 

Fannie Laurie, bark (1862), 224. 

Fannie Lewis, brig (7861), 217. 

Fannie Paine, schooner (1862), 224. 

Fanny, steamship (7862), 224. 

Fanny and Jenny, steamship (1863), 229, 234. 

Fanny Lewis, brig (17862), 224. 

Fanny Lowery, bark (1862), 224. 

Farr, Captain Grahame E., 199. 

Fee, Robert G. C., model by, plate 16. 

Figureheads: Cherokee, H.M.S., 138; Star of 
Peru, ex-Himalaya, 125, plate 12. 

Fisher, William, 303-305, 308. 

Fisher, steamship (1865), 237. 

Flash, schooner (1861), 217, 224. 
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Flaurence E. Ward, ship (1908), 194. 

Flirt, sloop (1863), 229, 234. 

Flora, steamship (1863), 230, 234. 

Florie, steamship (1864), 234. 

Flying Cloud, clipper ship (1851), 325-330. 

‘Flying Cloud versus Andrew Jackson,’ by Carl 
C. Cutler, 325-326. 

‘Folklore and Anthropological Literature as a 
Source for Maritime Historians,’ by Ernest 
Stanley Dodge, 150-151. 

‘For Better or for Worse,’ by Gershom Bradford, 
242-245. 

Forrest, Earle R., ‘Captain Philo McGiffin at 
the Battle of the Yalu,’ 267-278. 

Forrest, steamship (7862), 224. 

Fox, steamship (7864), 234, 237. 

Frances Arthemus, brig (1867), 217. 

G. A. Bigelow, schooner (1863), 230. 

G. D. and R. F. Shannon, schooner (1867), 217. 

G. H. Smoot, schooner (1862), 224. 

G. S. Weeks, schooner (1839), 49. 

G. W. Price, schooner (1867), 21 

Gambia, bark (1859), 179. 

Garcia de Palacio, Diego, Insirucion Nauthica 
[reprint], reviewed, 261. 

Gardner, R. S., 62 ff. 

Garibaldi, schooner (1862), 224. 

Gauss, bark (1861), 217. 

Gellibrand, Henry, 306. 

Gem, steamship (1863), 230. 

General Banks, steamship (7863), 230. 

General Banks, steamship (7864), 234. 

General Beauregard, steamship (7863), 230. 

General C. C. 
224. 

General Clinch, steamship (1867), 217, 234. 

General Miramon, steamship (7862), 22 

General Moultrie, steamship (7863), 230. 

General Parkhill, ship (1867), 217. 


i: 


Pinckney, schooner (1861), 217 


/ 
General Porter, steamboat (7838), 37. 
General Ripley, schooner (1861), 217. 
General Siegel, schooner (1886), 184 ff. 
General Whiting, steamship (7864), 234. 
Geo. Chisolm, schooner (17867), 217, 224. 
Geo. Washington, schooner (1862), 224. 
George, Alice C., ‘A Grain Race of 1891,’ 330. 
George W. Grice, schooner (7867), 217. 
Georgia, steamship (1863), 230. 
Georgiana, steamship (1863), 230. 
Georgiana McCaw, steamship (1864), 234. 
Gertrude, steamship (7863), 230. 
Gettysburg, U.S.S. (1863), 205. 
Gibraltar, steamship (7863), 230. 
Gildersleeve, steamboat (7840), 
Giraffe, steamship (1862), 202-2¢ 
Gladiator, steamship (1863), 230. 
Gladstanes, ship (1837), 179. 


53- 
3, 22 


224, 230. 
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Glen, bark (1861), 217. 

Golden Liner, schooner (1863), 230. 
Gold Hunter, schooner (1861), 217. 
Gondar, ship (1861), 217. 

Gooch, Governor William, 28 ff. 

Gordon, steamship (7867), 197, 217, 224. 
Gore, steamboat (1840), 53. 

Goss, Sawyer and Packard, 152-153. 
Governor Aiken, schooner (7861), 217. 
Governor Dudley, steamship (7862), 225. 
‘Grain Race of 1891, A,’ by Alice C. George, 330. 
Granada, schooner (1861), 217. 

Granite City, steamship (7863), 230. 

Grapeshot, steamship (1862), 225, 234. 

Great Lakes steamboats, 37-60, 132- 

Greenleaf, Jonathan, 13, 17, 20, 2: 
Greyhound, steamship (1864), 234. 
Griffin, Eldon, query by, 154. 
Griffiths, John W., 247-251. 
Guano trade, 179. 

Gubbins, Thomas, 303-304. 
Guide, schooner (1867), 217, 225. 


149. 
23. 


H.and J. Nield, schooner (1867), 217. 

H. C. Sinclair, steamship (1947), 130. 

H. E. Vincent, schooner (1867), 218, 225, 230. 
H. P. Russell, schooner (7867), 218. 

H. P. Stoney, schooner (7867), 218. 

Hackett, James, 13, 18. 

Hackett, William, 18, 19. 

Hadlock, Wendell S., and Ernest S. Dodge, ‘A 
Canoe from the Penobscot River,’ 289-300. 
Hamilton Gray, bark (1861), 217. 
Hanalei, steamship (1903), 192. 

Hancock, frigate (1776), 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22- 
23, 24, plates 3-4. 

Hancock, John, 11, 13, 20. 

Hannah Balch, brigantine (7867), 218. 

Hannah Matilda, brig (1861), 218. 

Hansa, steamship (1863), 230, 234, 237. 

Hardy, Captain F. H., 152. 

Harkaway, schooner (1862), 225. 

Harlow, Frederick Pease, 79-80; ‘Chanteying 
Aboard American Ships,’ 81-89. 

Harmony, schooner (7861), 218. 

Harriet Lowndes, schooner (18617), 218, 225. 

Harriet P. Ryan, schooner (1867), 218. 

Harriet and Sarah, schooner (1862), 225. 

Hart, Samuel, 134. 

Harvest, schooner (1863), 230. 

Hattie, schooner (1863), 2930. 

Havelock, schooner (7861), 218. 

Havelock, steamship (1863), 230. 

Hawk, steamship (1864), 234, 237. 

Hawkins, Alexander, 249. 

Hebe, steamship (1863), 230. 

Heflin, Wilson L., query by, 154. 

Helen, bark (1867), 218. 
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Helen, bark (1864), 234. 

Helen, steamship (1864), 234. 

Helene, schooner (1867), 218. 

Henrietta, schooner (7867), 218. 

Henry A. Middleton, schooner (7861), 218. 

Henry B. Hyde, ship (1884), 330. 

‘Henry Eckford’s United States of 1831,’ by 
Cedric Ridgely-Nevitt, 7-10. 

Henry Nutt, schooner (1867), 218. 

Henry Travers, schooner (78617), 218. 

Herald, brig (1867), 218. 

Herald, schooner (1863), 230. 

Herald, steamship (1862), 203-204, 225, 230. 

Hercules, ship (1807), 164, 242-245, plate 2o. 

Hero, privateer (1762), 15, 16. 

Hero, steamship (1862), 225, 230. 

Hetewan, schooner (1862), 225, 230. 

High Priest, schooner (1867), 218. 

Hill, James, 13, 18. 

Himalaya, ship (1863), 114-126, plates g-12. 

Hodgson, James, 311. 

Hollingsworth, Jesse, 14. 

Home, schooner (1867), 218. 

Hope, steamship (7864), 234. 

Hopkins, Stephen, 13, 19. 

Hornell, James, Water Transport Origins and 
Early Evolution, reviewed, 72. 

Horsa, steamer (1863), 230. 

Hume, schooner (7867), 218. 

Humphreys, Joshua, 14-17, 21, 22. 

Huntress, steamship (1863), 230. 

Huycke, Harold D., ‘Emigrant Ship to Copra 
Hulk: the Iron Bark Bougainville,’ 114-126; 
“The American Four-Mast Bark Star of Poland 
ex-Acme,’ 279-288. 


Ida, schooner (7867), 218. 

Ida Della Torre, schooner (1861), 218. 

Illinois, steamboat (7838), 46. 

Index, steamship (1864), 234. 

Indian, schooner (7864), 234. 

Indus, bark (7861), 218. 

Instrucion Nauthica, by Diego Garcia de Palacio 
[reprint], reviewed, 261. 

Intended, brig (1862), 225. 

Irene, schooner (7862), 225. 

Iroquois, U.S.S. (1900), 191-192, 194. 

Isaac P. Smith, steamer (1863), 230. 

Isabel, steamship (1867), 218, 225. 

Isabella, brig (18617), 218. 

Island Belle, schooner (1867), 218. 


. Hazard, bark (1861), 218. 

. Manson, schooner (1867), 218. 
. Manson, sloop (7863), 230. 

. Roger, schooner (7862), 225. 

. Stille, schooner (7867), 218. 
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J. H. Bowers, bark (1890), 70. 

]. H. Scammel, schooner (1867), 218. 

J. J. Crittenden, schooner (1862), 225. 

J. W. Goodridge, schooner (1867), 219. 

J. W. McKee, schooner (1861), 219. 

Jacobsen Affair, 184 ff. 

James Adger, U.S.S. (1863), 203. 

James H. Ladson, schooner (1861), 218. 

James Norcon, schooner (1862), 225. 

James P. Whidbee, schooner (7861), 218. 

Jane Davis, schooner (7867), 218. 

Jane Fisher, schooner (1861), 218. 

Japanese Naval and Merchant Shipping Losses 
During World War II, reviewed, 74-75. 

Jasper, schooner (7867), 218. 

Jas. R. Pringle, schooner (7863), 230. 

Jeff Davis, sloop (1862), 225. 

Jefferson, U. S. revenue cutter (1845), 146-147. 

Jefferson Davis, brig (1861), 196, 218. 

Jenny Lind, schooner (1867), 218. 

Jersey, gondola (1776), 256. 

Jewess, steamboat (1840), 127. 

Joanna Ward, schooner (1861), 218, 225. 

John, schooner (1867), 218, 225. 

John Ammack, schooner (1867), 218. 

John Batch, brig (1861), 218. 

John Fraser, ship (1867), 218, 224. 

John Hathaway, brig (1861), 219. 

John Randolph, steamship (1861), 219. 

John Ravenel, ship (1867), 219, 225. 

‘John Rodgers,’ query by Walter Muir White- 
hill, 154. 

John Thompson, sloop (1862), 225. 

John Welch, brig (1861), 219. 

Jonas Smith, schooner (7867), 219. 

Jorgenson Affair, 184 ff. 

Joseph, brig (7861), 219. 

Joseph Ann, schooner (7867), 219. 

Josephine Rosa, schooner (1862), 225. 

Josephus, brig (7867), 219. 

Julia, schooner (1861), 219, 225. 

Julia, steamship (7864), 234. 

Julia Dean, schooner (1862), 225. 

Julia Grace, schooner (7861), 219. 

Julia Marshall, schooner (7862), 225. 

Julia Usher, steamship (7862), 225, 230. 


Julia Worden, schooner (78617), 219, 
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Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze, The, by G. 


R. G. Worcester, reviewed, 257-258. 
Juno, steamship (7863), 230, 234. 
Jury rudders, 67. 
Justina Randel, schooner (7867), 219. 


Kaiulani, bark (1899), 279, 284-285. 
Kalm, Pehr, 91 ff. 

Kate, schooner (7862), 225. 

Kate, sloop (1863), 230. 
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Kate, steamship (18617), 219, 22: 
Kate [II], steamship (1863), 230. 
Kate Gregg, steamship (1864), 234. 
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Kent, ship (7863), 230. 

Kepler, bark (1867), 219. 
Kiawah, schooner (7867), 219. 
Knots, 154. 


L. B. Stille, schooner (18617), 219. 
L. C. Eborn, schooner (1867), 219. 
La Criolla, schooner (1862), 225. 
La Perouse, hulk (7946), 126. 

Lackawanna, U.S.S. (1867), 180-181. 


Lady Davis, steamship (1862), 225, 230, 237. 


Lady of Lyons, steamship (1864), 234, 237. 
Lady Sterling, steamship (17864), 234. 
Lake Champlain, 256. 

Langdon, John, 13, 17, 
Larsen, Captain Jack, 287-288. 


18, 19. 


Laura, schooner (1861), 219, 225. 
Laurel, steamship (1864), 234. 
Lavinia, schooner (1861), 219, 225. 
Lawrence, Augustus, 14, 21. 

Lawrence, Captain Reuben J., 280-281. 
Lee Cutter, sloop (1776), 256. 

Lee, Thomas, 30-31. 

Leonora, schooner (7867), 219. 
Leopard, steamship (1862), 225, 290. 
Leroy C. Holmes, schooner (1867), 219. 
Let Her Be, steamship (7864), 234, 23 


Let Her Rip, steamship (1864), 234. 


Levi Rowe, schooner (1862), 225. 

Lewis, Francis, 14. 

‘Life Preserving Dress,’ document contributed by 
Alexander Crosby Brown, 153. 

Lighthouses, 26-36, plate 8. 

Lilla, brig (17861), 219, 22h. 

Lillian, steamship (7863), 205, 234. 

Lion, schooner (1862), 225. 

Little Ada, steamship (1863), 205, 234. 

Little Erie, steamboat (17838), 47-48. 

Little Hattie, steamship (1864), 234, 237. 

Little Hattie, steamship (1865), 237. 

Little Scotia, steamship (7864), 234. 

Liverpool, schooner (7862), 225. 

Lizzie, sloop (1862), 225. 

Lizzie, steamship (1863), 290. 

Lizzie Taylor, schooner (1862), 225. 

Lloyds, steamship (1862), 225. 

Log Chips, edited by John Lyman, reviewed, 
261-262. 

Lord Clyde, steamship (1863), 230, 234. 

Louisa, schooner (7867), 219, 225. 

Louisa Agnes, schooner (7861), 219. 

Louisa Mary, schooner (1862), 226. 

Louredes, schooner (7867), 219. 


Lucy, steamship (17863), 231, 234. 


Lucy C. Holmes, schooner (7867), 219, 226. 

‘Lunar Distances,’ query by J. M. Sheehan, 71. 

Lyman, John, ‘New Light on Flying Cloud ver- 
sus Andrew Jackson,’ 326-328; ‘Speed, Size and 
Model,’ 151-152; “Tonnage-Weight and Meas- 
urement,’ 99-113; contributed document, 152- 
153; editor, Log Chips, reviewed, 261-262. 

Lynnhaven, schooner (1862), 226. 

Lynx, steamship (7864), 234. 
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M. O'Neill, schooner (1864), 235. 

Mabel, schooner (7867), 219, 226. 

Mackinaw, ship (1862), 226. 

Maggie Fulton, schooner (1862), 226. 

Magnolia, schooner (7863), 231. 

Magune, Captain Frank A., 70. 

Magune, Frank L., ‘A Sea Yarn of the Nineties,’ 
70. 

‘Maine West India Trade, The,’ by William 
Hutchinson Rowe, 165-178. 

Mainwaring, Sir Henry, 306. 

Major E. Willis, schooner (1863), 231. 

Manhoudt, Jr., Hidde, Zeilschepen en Hun 
Tuigage, reviewed, 76. 

Maps and charts, 302-324. 

Maracaibo, schooner (1861), 219. 

Margarei and Jessie, steamship (1863), 204-205, 
231. 

Maria, schooner (1862), 226. 

Maria Bishop, schooner (1863), 231. 

Maria Morton, bark (1861), 219. 

Mariner, steamship (7867), 219, 226, 231. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, 4. 

Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia, 
75, plate 16. 

Marion, steamship (7861), 219. 

Mars, steamship (1864), 234. 

Martin, sloop (7861), 219. 

Mary, brigantine (7867), 219. 

Mary, schooner (1867), 219. 

Mary, schooner (1864), 235. 

Mary, sloop (7864), 235. 

Mary, steamship (7864), 235. 

Mary Adelaide, schooner (1861), 219. 

Mary Adeline, schooner (1861), 219. 

Mary Ann, schooner (7867), 219. 

Mary Anne, steamship (1863), 231, 235. 

Mary A. Pender, schooner (1861), 219. 

Mary A. Rowland, schooner (7867), 219. 

Mary Bowers, steamship (1864), 235. 

Mary Celestia, steamship (1864), 235. 

Mary Clinton, schooner (7867), 219. 

Mary Elizabeth, schooner (1862), 226. 

Mary Haley, schooner (1867), 219. 

Mary Jane, schooner (1863), 231. 

Mary Jane Kennedy, schooner (7867), 220. 

Mary Louisa, sloop (1867), 220. 
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Mary Scaife, brig (1862), 226. 

Mary Stewart, schooner (1862), 226. 

Mary Teresa, schooner (1862), 226. 

Mary Wood, schooner (7867), 220. 

Mary Wright, brig (1861), 220, 226. 

Masefield, John, 330. 

Matron, brig (7861), 220. 

‘Matthew Walker Knot,’ query by W. S. Daven- 
port, 154. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 147. 

Maverick, tanker (1910), 283, plate 26. 

McAdam, Roger Williams, Priscilla of Fall 
River, reviewed, 73. 

McGiffin, Captain Philo Norton, 267-278. 

McMurray, Captain F. S., 61-62. 

‘Medieval Ships,’ answered by C. A. Myers, 71. 

Memphis, steamship (1862), 226. 

Merchant Vessels of the United States 1946, re- 
viewed, 75. 

Mercury, sloop (1863), 231. 

Merrimac, steamship (1863), 231. 

Merritt-Chapman and Scott Wrecking Corpora- 
tion, 62 ff. 

Mersey, schooner (1862), 226. 

Michigan, U. S. gunboat (1843), 135 ff., 141 f€., 
plate 16. 

Micmac canoes, 293. 

Middleton, Arthur Pierce, “The Struggle for 
The Cape Henry Lighthouse, 1721-1791,’ 26- 
36. 

Midway Islands, 179-195. 

Mills, Randall V., Stern-Wheelers up Columbia, 
reviewed, 158-159. 

Milwaukee, steamboat (7838), 37. 

Minho, steamship (1862), 226. 

Minna, brig (1863), 231. 

Minna, steamship (7863), 231. 

Minnehaha, schooner (1867), 220. 

Minnie, brig (7863), 231. 

Minnie, steamship (7864), 235. 

Minos, H.M.S. (1840), 55-56, 132. 

Models: Commonwealth, steamboat (1854), plate 
22; Michigan, U. S. gunboat (1843), plate 15. 

Modern Greece, steamship (1862), 226. 

Mohawk, H.M.S. (1843), 140, 144. 

Monocacy, U.S.S. (1894), 275. 

Montgomery, frigate (1776), 11, 14, 21, 24. 

Moody, Robert E., 164. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, 6; The Battle of the At- 
lantic, 1939-1943, reviewed, 155-157. 

Morning Star, schooner (1862), 226. 

Morris, Robert, 12, 15. 

Morrison, steamship (7867), 220, 226. 

Mount, Fisher, 311-313. 

Mount, Richard, 303, 307-309, 311-313. 

Mount, William, 315-316, 321. 

Mount and Davidson, 303 ff. 

Mount and Page, 302, 310-311, 915-317. 


Mountaine, William, 317. 

Munro, George C., 186-191. 

Murders at sea, 173-174. 

Museums: Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, 
Va., 75, plate 16; Peabody Museum of Salem, 
3, 280 ff. 

Musham, H. A., ‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats: 
The Battle of the Windmill and Afterward, 
1838-1842,’ 37-60; ‘Early Great Lakes Steam- 
boats: Warships and Iron Hulls, 1841-1846,’ 
132-149. 

Myers, C. A., answer by, 71. 


Nairn, schooner (7867), 220. 

Napier, brig (1862), 226. 

Napier, schooner (1861), 220. 

Napoleon, schooner (1862), 226. 

Nashville, steamship (18617), 220, 226. 

Nassau, steamship (1867), 220, 226. 

Nathaniel Taylor, schooner (1862), 226. 

National Archives, 239-241. 

‘Naval Action on Lake Champlain 1776,’ docu- 
ment contributed by Stephen H. P. Pell, 255- 
256. 

Naval engagements, Battle of the Yalu (1894), 
267-275; Lake Champlain (1776), 255-256. 

Navy Department Communiques 601-624, re- 
viewed, 74-75. 

Nelia Covert, schooner (1862), 226. 

Nellie, sloop (1863), 231. 

Nelly, steamship (1862), 226. 

Neptune, sloop (1863), 231. 

Nevitt, Cedric Ridgely-, ‘Henry Eckford’s United 
States of 1831,’ 7-10. 

Newhaven, gondola (1776), 256. 

‘New Light on Flying Cloud versus Andrew 
Jackson,’ by John Lyman, 326-328 

New Orleans, U.S. ship of the line (1814), 56. 

Newton, Thomas, Jr., 33. 

New York, gondola (1776), 256. 

Nicolai 1, steamship (1863), 231. 

Night Hawk, steamship (1864), 235. 

Nina, steamship (1861), 220, 226. 

Noank, schooner (1867), 220. 

Nora, schooner (1862), 226. 

Nora, yacht (1863), 231. 

Norfolk, steamboat (1817), 153. 

Norie, John William, 319. 

Norma, bark (7889), 185. 

Norsman, steamship (7863), 231. 

Norih Carolina, schooner (1867), 220. 

North Carolina, steamship (7862), 226, 231. 

North Haven, steamship (7935), 195- 

North Heath, steamship (1864), 235. 

Norwich and New London Steamboat Company, 
247 ff. 

Norwood, Richard, 305. 

Nutfield, steamship (7864), 235. 
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Ocean Wave, schooner (7861), 220. 

Odd Fellow, schooner (7861), 220, 231. 

Odin, John, 13. 

Old Dominion, steamship (1864), 235. 

‘Old Light on the New Light,’ by Carl C. Cutler, 
325-330. 

Old North State, steamship (1862), 226. 

Olimpia, bark (1867), 220. 

Oneida, steamboat (1842), 133. 

Ora Peake, schooner (18617), 220. 

Orion, steamship (7863), 231, 235. 

Ouachita, steamship (7862), 226. 

Owl, steamship (1864), 235. 


P. A. Sanders, schooner (1862), 226. 

P. C. Ferguson, schooner (1867), 220. 

P. J. Brooks, sloop (1861), 220. 

P. J. Nevins, brigantine (7867), 220. 

P. S. Brooks, sloop (1862), 227. 

Pacific Commercial Cable Company, 191-194. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 180, 191. 

Page, Thomas, 310, 314-318. 

Page and Mount, 303, 314. 

Palma, schooner (1862), 226. 

Palmer, John, 33, plate 8. 

Pan American Airways, 195. 

Pangassett, schooner (1861), 220. 

Pardee, schooner (1839), 49. 

Patras, steamship (1862), 226. 

Patriot, schooner (1867), 220, 226. 

Patron, schooner (1861), 220. 

Paul Pry, steamboat (17838), 43, 44. 

Paul, Stephen, 13. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, ed., Warner and 
Hanna’s Plan of the City and Environs of 
Baltimore 1801, reviewed, 160. 

Peabody Museum Marine Associates, 3-4. 

Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts, 3, 289 ff. 

Peacock, tug (1928), 62-65. 

Pearl, schooner (1867), 220, 226. 

Pearl, steamship (1863), 231. 

Peep O’Day, brig (1862), 226. 

Peirce, Waldo, 6. 

Pell, Stephen H. P., contributed document, 255- 
256. 

Penobscot Indian canoe, 289-300. 

Penobscot, U. S. gunboat (7862), 199. 

Penrose, James, 15. 

Perkins, Captain Clement, 173. 

Pet, steamship (7863), 231, 235. 

Peter, bark (1867), 220. 

Peter Dickson, schooner (1867), 220. 

Peterhof, steamship (1862), 227. 

Petrel, schooner (7867), 220. 

Petrel, steamship (1864), 235. 


Philadelphia, gondola (1776), 256. 

Philadelphia, steamship (1865), 237. 

Piracy, 173-174. 

Plans, Local types: Penobscot Indian canoe, 
lines, 292. 

Plans, Naval vessels: Frigate Hancock (1776), 
lines, plate 3, deck plans, plate 4; Frigate 
Raleigh (1776), lines, plate 5, deck plans, plate 
6; Frigate Randolph (1776), lines, plate 7; 
Corvette United States (1831), lines, 8-9; Frig- 
ate Virginia (1776), lines, plate 1, deck plans, 
plate 2. 

Plans, Steamships and steamboats: Common- 
wealth, steamboat (1854), bow elevation and 
midship section, 250. 

Planter, steamship (1867), 220. 

Plimsoll mark, 102. 

Pocohontas, schooner (1864), 235. 

Pocotaligo, schooner (1861), 220, 227, 235. 

Porter, U. S. destroyer (1929), 67. 

Post Boy, steamship (1862), 227. 

Postern Row, Tower Hill, 303, plate 31. 

President Warfield, steamboat (1928), 127-131, 
plates 13-14. 

Presto, steamship (1864), 235. 

Price, Marcus W., ‘Ships that tested the Block- 
ade of the Carolina Ports, 1861-1865,’ 196-241. 

Pride, schooner (1862), 227, 231. 

Prince Albert, steamship (7864), 235. 

Prince Alfred, schooner (7862), 227, 235. 

Prince of Wales, schooner (1867), 220, 227. 

Prince of Wales, steamboat (1842), 134. 

Princess Royal, steamship (7863), 231. 

Priscilla of Fall River, by Roger Williams Mc- 
Adam, reviewed, 73. 

Providence, frigate (1776), 11, 13-14, 19, 24. 

Providence, gondola (1776), 256. 

Providence, schooner (7862), 227. 

Province Galley, ship (1714), 164. 

Purse, schooner (1867), 220. 

Purviance, Samuel, Jr., 14. 


Queen Vicioria, steamboat (7838), 37. 44, 45, 53- 
Queen of the Wave, steamship (7863), 231. 


R. D. Rice, ship (1883), 330. 

R. E. Lee, steamship (7862), 203, 206, 227, 231. 
t. H. Tucker, ship (1867), 220. 

?. K. Hawley, schooner (1867), 221. 
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Racer, schooner (1862), 227. 

Racer, sloop (17864), 235. 

Racoon, steamship (7863), 231. 

Radiant, schooner (7867), 220. 

Raleigh, frigate (1776), 11, 19, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 
plates 5-6. 

Randolph, frigate (1776), 11, 12, 16, 21, 22, 24, 


plate 7. 
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Ranger, steamship (1864), 235. 

Ratsey, Ernest A., and W. H. DeFontaine, Yacht 
Sails, reviewed, 260. 

Rattlesnake, steamship (1867), 220, 227. 

Raven, schooner (7861), 220. 

Rebecca, schooner (1862), 227. 

Renshaw, schooner (1863), 231. 

Reporter, ship (1854), 71. 

Retribution, schooner (1862), 22 

Revenge, schooner (1776), 256. 

Revere, schooner (1861), 220, 227. 

Reynolds, Captain William, U. S. N., 180-181. 

Rimington, Critchell, ed., The Sea Chest, re- 
viewed, 160. 
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Rising Dawn, schooner (7863), 231. 
Rising Sun, sloop (1861), 220, 227. 


Robert Bruce, brig (1861), 199, 221, 227, plate 19. 
Robert Healy, schooner (7861), 221. 

Roberts, Kenneth, 255. 

Rodgers, John, 154. 

Rosalie, sloop (1862), 227, 231. 

Rosalind, bark (1862), 227, 231. 

Rose, steamship (7864), 235. 

Rothesay Castle, steamship (1864), 235. 

Rouen, steamship (1864), 235. 


»- 


Rover, schooner (1863), 231, 235 
‘The Maine West 


Rowe, William Hutchinson, 
India Trade,’ 165-178. 
Rowena, bark (7861), 221. 
Rowena, schooner (7862), 227. 
Royal Savage, schooner (1776), 256. 
Royal Victoria, ship (78617), 221. 
Ruby, steamship (1863), 231. 
Rum, 175-176. 
Russell, Norman S., 248-249. 
Rutherford, schooner (1862), 227. 


S. P. Brooks, sloop (1867), 221. 

Saginaw, U.S.S. (1869), 183. 

Salem East India Marine Society, 289. 

Sallie, schooner (7863), 231. 

Sallie Rose, schooner (1862), 227. 

Sally Ann, schooner (1861), 221. 

Salvage, 61-69. 

‘Salvors versus Sea,’ by Philip H. Cook, 61-69. 

Samuel Adams, schooner (1861), 221. 

Samuel Martin, sloop (71861), 221. 

San Juan, schooner (7861), 221. 

Santee, schooner (7861), 221. 

Sarah, schooner (7867), 221, 227. 

Sarah H. Falconer, schooner (1862), 227. 

Sarah Starr, schooner (1867), 221. 

Sargent, Commander Nathan, U.S.N., Admiral 
Dewey and the Manila Campaign, reviewed, 
157-158. 

Savannah, schooner (7861), 221. 

Sayer, Robert, 319. 

Schooners, 171. 


Scotia, steamship (1862), 227, 231, 235. 

Scuppernong, steamship (7862), 22 

Sea Bird, steamship (7862), 227. 

Sea Chest, The, edited by Critchell Rimington, 
reviewed, 160. 


i- 


Sea Eagle, tug (1921), 124. 

Sea Nymph, schooner (1861), 221. 

Sea Queen, steamship (7862), 227. 

‘Sea Yarn of the Nineties, A,’ by Frank L. 
Magune, 70. 

Secesh, sloop (1863), 231. 

Seller, John, 306-307. 

Senora Isabel, schooner (7861), 221. 

Sereta, schooner (1862), 227. 

‘Seventeenth Century Chart Publisher, A,’ by 
Captain W. R. Chaplin, 302-324. 

Sewall, Arthur, 279. 

Shamrock, sloop (1861), 221. 

Sheehan, J. M., query by, 71. 

Sheet Anchor, schooner (71861), 221. 

Shelmidine, Lyle S., ‘The Early History of 
Midway Islands,’ 179-195. 

Shipbuilding, Maine, Bath, 279-280; Goss, Saw- 
yer and Packard, 152-153. 

Shipbuilding, Massachusetts: Newburyport, 22- 
23. 

Shipbuilding contracts, 22-23, 152-153. 

‘Ship Reporter, query by Addie Cushing Col- 
man, 71. 

Ships and boats, North American types of: In- 
dian birch-bark canoes, 91-98, 289-300. 

Ships of the Esso Fleet in World War II, re- 
viewed, 75. 


Ships of the Royal Navy; Statement of Losses, 


1939-1945, reviewed, 74-75. 

‘Ships that tested the Blockade of the Carolina 
Ports, 1861-1865,’ by Marcus W. Price, 196- 
241. 

Silvermaple, steamship (1927), 66-67. 

Simmons, Captain Thomas, 67. 

Sir Allan McNab, ship (1861), 221. 

Sir Robert Peel, schooner (1862), 227. 

Sirius, steamship (7863), 231, 235. 

Skerrett, R. G., 68. 

Slidell, schooner (7863), 231. 


Smith, Eugene W., Trans-Atlantic Passenger 


Ships, Past and Present, reviewed, 74. 
Smith, S., and Co., 303, 322. 
Smith, S. and F., 303, 322. 

Smith, Samuel, 309 ff. 

Smith and Ebbs, Ltd., 302-324. 
Smith and Venner, 309 ff. 
Smithsonian, schooner (7867), 221. 
Soleta, schooner (1861), 221, 227. 
Sophia, bark (1862), 227. 
Southerner, ship (1861), 221. 
Spaulding, steamship (1863), 231. 
Speed records, 325-330. 
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‘Speed, Size and Model 
152. 

Spitfire, gondola (1776), 2 

Splendid, ship (1861), 221. 

Spotswood, Governor Ale see 26 ff. 

Spunkie, steamship (1863), 232, 235. 

St. George, schooner (7863), ose. 

Stag, steamship (1864), 235, 237. 

Standard Oil Company of N. Y., 279-281. 

Star of Finland, bark (1899), 285. 

Star of Lapland, bark (1901), 283 

Star of Peru, bark (1863), 122-126, plates g-12. 

Star of Poland, bark (1901), 279-288, plates 25-26. 

Star of Russia, ship (1946), 126. 

Star of Zealand, bark (1900), 283. 

Steamboats, 73-74, 158-160, 246-254: Great Lakes, 
37-60, 132-149. 

Sieelmaker, steamship (1920), 61-66. 

Stephen Girard, schooner (1839), 49. 

Stern-Wheelers up Columbia, by Randall V. 
Mills, reviewed, 158-159. 

Stettin, steamship (1862), 227. 

Stonewall Jackson, mtempnatg (1862), 227, 232. 

Stono, steamship (1863), 25 

Stormy Petrel, steamship (1864), 235. 

‘Struggle for the Cape Henry Lighthouse, The, 
1721-1791,’ by Arthur Pierce Middleton, 26- 
36. 

Sue, schooner (1862), 227, 232. 

Sunbeam, steamship (1862), 


» by John Lyman, 151- 


227. 

Sunny South, schooner (78617), 22 

Surpass, schooner (1861), 221. 

Susan Ann Howard, schooner (18617), 221, 227. 
Susan Catharine, schooner (1861), 221. 
Susan G. Owens, ship (1867), 221. 
Susan Jane, schooner (7867), 221 
Susan McPherson, sloop (18617), 221 
Swallow, sloop (1864), 235. 

Swan, schooner (7861), 221. 

Swift, schooner 
Syren, steamship (1863), 232, 2 


~ 
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(1864), 235. 
35> 237- 


T. D. Wagner, steamship vos 7, 292. 

T. R. Huglett, schooner (7867), 221. 

Talisman, steamship (7864), oan. 

Talman, Benjamin, 13. 

Tate, Vernon D., 4. 

Taylor, D. Foster, 292-293. 

Telegraph, schooner (1861), 221. 

Telegraph, steamboat (7838), 38, 43, 52-53 —_ 
Temple of the Muses, showboat (1817), 
Thames, steamboat (1838), 47. 
Thatcher, Rear Admiral H. K., U.S.N., 180-181. 
Theodora, steamship (1861), 197, 221, : 
Theodore Stoney, schooner (7861), 221. 
Thistle, steamship (1863), 232, 235. 
Thistle, steamship (1864), 235. 
Thompson, Thomas, 13, 17 


Thos. L. Wragg, steamship (7861), 221, 227 

Thos. Watson, ship (1867), 221. 

Tillinghast, Daniel, 13. 

Time, schooner (1863), 232. 

Ting Yuen, Chinese battleship (7894), 268 ff. 

Tonnage, 99-113. 

“Tonnage—Weight and Measurement,’ by John 
Lyman, 99-113. 

Toronto, H.M:S. (1847), 38, 56, 132. 

Trader, schooner (7861), 221. 

Trans-Atlantic Passenger Ships, Past and Pres- 
ent, by Eugene W. Smith, reviewed, 74. 

Transit, steamboat (7840), 53. 

Traveller, H.M.S. (1838), 49 ff. 

Treaty, steamer (1867), 221. 

Tristram Shandy, steamship (1864), 235. 

Triumph, schooner (1865), 237. 

Tropic, steamship (1863), 232. 

Trumble, row galley (1776), 256. 

Trumbull, frigate (1776), 11, 14, 20, 21, 24. 

Tubal Cain, steamship (1862), 228. 

Tudor, Samuel, 14, 21. 

Tyne, brig (1867), 221. 


United States, corvette (1831), 7-10. 

United States, steamboat (1838), 39 ff. 

United States Frigate Constitution, A Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition, by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, reviewed, 75. 


Van Cleve, Captain James, 39 ff., 134. 

Vandalia, U.S.S. (1861), 196-197. 

Vandiver, Frank E., editor, Confederate Block- 
ade Running Through Bermuda, reviewed, 
259-260. 

Van Zandt, Jacobus, 14. 

Velasco, schooner (7861), 221. 

Vencedor, brig (1861), 221. 

Venus, steamship (1863), 232. 

Vesta, steamship (1864), 236. 

Victoria, schooner (7861), 222. 

Victoria, schooner (1862), 228, 232. 

Victoria, steamship (1864), 236. 

Victory, schooner (7862), 228, 232. 

Viking, steam schooner (1926), 125. 

Virginia, frigate (1776), 11, 14, 15, 19, 22, 25, 
plates 1-2. 

Virginia, steamboat (1817), 153. 

Virginia, steamship (1864), 236, 237. 

Vixen, steamship (1864), 236. 

Volante, schooner (1867), 222, 227. 

Vulcan, steamboat (1818), 133. 

Vulture, steamship (1864), 236. 


W’. C. Bee, schooner (7867), 222. 

W. H. Howard, schooner (7861), 222. 
W. H. Ladson, schooner (7867), 222. 
W. H. Prior, schooner (1867), 222. 
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W. S. Triplett, schooner (1861), 222. 

W. Y. Leitch, schooner (7862), 228, 232. 

Walker, Captain F. D., 185 ff. 

Walton, bark (1861), 222. 

Wandering Minstrel, bark (1888), 185 ff. 

Wandoo, schooner (1862), 228, 236. 

War Eagle, ship (1861), 222. 

Warner and Hanna’s Plan of the City and Envi- 
rons of Baltimore ... 1801, reviewed, 160. 

Warren, frigate (1776), 11, 13, 19, 24. 

Washington County Historical Society, Pennsy!- 
vania, 278. 

Washington, frigate (1776), 11, 12, 21, 24. 

Washington, row galley (1776), 256. 

Water Transport Origins and Early Evolution, 
by James Hornell, reviewed, 72. 

Wave, schooner (1862), 228. 

Wave Queen, steamship (1863), 232. 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, 7. 

Welland Canal, 56-57. 

Wells, Captain George, 14. 

West India trade, 165-178. 

West Indian, brig (1867), 222. 

Western World, steamship (1922), 67-68. 

“Whaling Logs,’ query by Wilson L. Heflin, 154. 

Wharton and Humphreys, 12, 22. 

Wharton, John, 14-15. 

Wheelock, Phyllis De Kay, 7. 

Whisper, steamship (1863), 232. 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, editorial tribute to 
Lincoln Colcord, 3-6; query by, 154. 

Wild Dayrell, steamship (1864), 236. 

Wild Rover, steamship (1864), 236, 237. 


Willamette Landings, by Howard McKinley 
Corning, reviewed, 159-160. 
William and John, schooner (7861), 222. 


William Seabrook, steamship (7867), 222, 228. 

William the Fourth, steamboat (7838), 46. 

William W. Crapo, bark (1810), 152-153. 

Williams, Captain Jerome Wheeler, 251-254, 
plate 23. 

Will O’ The Wisp, steamship (1864), 236. 

Wilson, steamship (1862), 228. 

Winter Shrub, schooner (7862), 228. 

Winyaw, schooner (7867), 222. 

Wonder, schooner (1863), 232. 

Worcester, G. R. G., The Junks and Sampans of 
the Yangtze, reviewed, 257-258. 

Wrecks, 61-69, 184-190, 288. 


Yacht Sails, by Ernest A. Ratsey and W. H. De- 
Fontaine, reviewed, 260. 

Yalu, Battle of the, 267-275. 

Yankee Surveyors in the Shogun’s Seas, edited 
by Allan B. Cole, reviewed, 72-73. 

Yeiju Maru, schooner (7903), 192. 


Young Republic, steamship (1864), 236. 


Zaidee, schooner (1862), 228. 

Zeilschepen en Hun Tuigage, by Hidde Man- 
houdt, Jr., reviewed, 76. 

Zeleika, steamship (1862), 228. 


List of vessels having compound names arranged alphabetically 
by their last names 


Abert, Colonel 
Ada, Little 
Adams, Samuel 
Adelaide, Mary 
Adeline, Mary 


Asche, F. D. 
Balch, Hannah 
Balch, John 
Banks, General 
Be, Let Her 


Carolina, North 
Castle, Rothesay 
Catharine, Susan 
Catherine, Eliza and 
Celestia, Mary 





Adger, James 
Agnes, Louisa 
Aiken, Governor 
Albert, Prince 
Alfred, Prince 
Ammack, John 
Anchor, Sheet 
Ann, Joseph 
Ann, Mary 

Ann, Sally 
Anne, Mary 
Annie, Ella and 
Arthemus, Frances 


Beauregard, General 
Bee, W.C. 
Bell, Eva 
Belle, Island 
Bigelow, G. A. 
Bird, Sea 
3ishop, Marie 
Bowers, Mary 
Boy, Post 
Brooks, P. S. 
Brooks, S. P. 
Bruce, Robert 
Cain, Tubal 


Child, A. J. 
Childs, Annie 
Chisolm, Geo. 
City, Granite 
Clinch, General 
Clinton, Mary 
Cloud, Flying 
Clyde, Lord 
Cooper, Alexander 
Covert, Nelia 
Crapo, William W. 
Cratzer, Bettie 
Crittenden, J. J. 
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Crockett, David 
D., Ella 

Davis, Anna 
Davis, Jane 
Davis, Jeff 

Davis, Lady 
Dawn, Rising 
Dayrell, Wild 
Dean, Julia 
Deans, Anna 
Deas, Ann §S. 
Dickson, Pete? 
Dominion, Old 
Dudley, Governor 
Dundee, City of 
Eagle, War 
Eborn, L. C. 
Elizabeth, Mary 
Erie, Little 
Falconer, Sarah H. 
Fellow, Odd 
Ferguson, P. C. 
Fisher, Jane 
Fleming, Ella 
Fraser, John 
Frey, Agnes C. 
Fry, Agnes E. 
Fulton, Maggie 
Girard, Stephen 
Glover, C. B. 
Goodridge, r. WwW. 
Grace, Julia 
Gray, Hamilion 
Greece, Modern 
Gregg, Kale 
Grice, George W. 
Haley, Mary 
Hathaway, John 
Hattie, Little 
Haven, North 
Hawk, Night 
Hawley, R. K. 
Hazard, J]. A. 
Healy, Robert 
Heath, North 
Helen, Anna 
Henry, Emma 
Holmes, Leroy C. 
Holmes, Lucy C. 
Howard, Susan Ann 
Howard, W. H. 
Howlett, A. B. 
Huglett, T. R. 
Hulse, D. C. 
Hunter, Gold 
Ida, Alice 
Indian, West 


‘Isabel, Senora 


INDEX 


Jackson, Andrew 
Jackson, Stonewall 
Jane, Mary 

Jane, Susan 

Jenny, Fanny and 
John, William and 
Jones, Deborah 


Jordenskjold, Admiral P. 


Juan, San 

Julia, Emma 
Kennedy, Mary Jane 
Ladson, James H. 
Ladson, W. H. 
Lamb, Colonel 
Laurie, Fannie 
Lee, R. E. 

Le itch, W. Y. 
Lewis, Fannie 
Lewis, Fanny 
Lind, Jenny 

Liner, Golden 
Long, Colonel 
Louisa, Agnes 
Louisa, Mary 
Lowery, Fanny 
Lowndes, Harriet 
Lyons, Lady of 
Manby, Aaron 
Manson, J.C. 
Maria, Ann 
Marshall, Emily 
Marshall, Julia 
Martin, Samuel 
Mary, Louisa 
Matilda, Hannah 
McCaw, Georgiana 
McKee, J. W. 
McNab, Sir Allan 
McPherson, Susan 
McRae, Colonel 
Middleton, Henry A. 
Mills, Egypt 
Minstrel, Wandering 
Miramon, General 
Morton, Maria 
Moultrie, General 
Muses, Temple of the 
Nelson, Dora 
Nevins, P. J. 
Nield, H. and J. 
Norcon, James 
Northcote, Charles 
Northrup, W. H. 
Nutt, Henry 
Nymph, Sea 
O’Brien, Edward 
O’Day, Peep 
O’Neill, M. 


Owens, Susan G. 
Paine, Fannie 
Parkhill, General 
Peake, Ora 

Peel, Sir Robert 
Pender, Mary A. 
Petersburg, Cily of 
Petrel, Stormy 
Pinckney, General C. C. 
Plant, Cotton 
Porter, General 
Price, G. W. 

Priest, High 
Pringle, Jas. R. 
Prior, W. H. 

Pry, Paul 

Queen, British 
Queen, Sea 
Randel, Justina 
Randolph, John 
Ravenel, John 
Republic, Young 
Rice, R. D. 

Rip, Let Her 
Ripley, General 
Robinson, Chief Justice 
Ronterean, C. 
Rosa, Josephine 
Rose, Sallie 

Rover, Wild 
Rowe, Levi 
Rowland, Mary A. 
Royal, Princess 
Rozer, |B GS. 
Russell, H. P. 
Ryan, Harriet P. 
Samuel, Edwin and 
Sanders, P. A. 
Sanford, Carrie 
Sarah, Harriet and 
Savage, Royal 
Scaife, Mary 
Scammel, J. H. 
Scotia, Little 
Seabrook, William 
Seabrook, Wm. 
Shandy, Trisiram 
Shannon, G. D. and R. F. 
Shrub, Winter 
Siegel, General 
Sinclair, H. C. 
Smith, Isaac P. 
Smith, Jonas 
Smoot, G. H. 
Smythe, Charles T. 
Sonyrk, A. E. 
South, Sunny 
Stanley, Edward D. 
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St. Pierre, Emily 
Star, Morning 
Starr, Sarah 

State, Old North 
States, Confederate 
Sterling, Lady 
Stewart, Mary 
Stille, J. G. 

Stille, L. B. 
Stoney, H. P. 
Stoney, Theodore 
Sun, Rising 
Taylor, Lizzie 
Taylor, Nathaniel 
Teresa, Mary 
Thompson, A. W. 
Thompson, John 
Torre, Ida Della 


INDEX 


Townsend, Adeline 
Travers, Henry 
Triplett, W. S. 
Tucker, R. H. 
Tuttle, Emma 
Usher, Julie 
Vance, A. D. 
Victoria, Queen 
Victoria, Royal 
Vincent, H. E. 
Wagner, T. D. 
Wales, Prince of 
Ward, Agnes H. 


Ward, Flaurence E. 


Ward, Joanna 
Warley, Ella 
Warner, D. B. 
Warrior, Black 





Washington, Geo. 
Waterman, E. J. 
Watson, Thos. 
Wave, Ocean 
Wave, Queen of the 
Webster, Daniel 
Weeks, G. 8S. 
Welch, John 
Whidbee, James P. 
Whiting, General 
Willis, Major E. 
Wisp, Will O’ The 
Wood, Mary 
Worden, Julia 
World, Western 
Wragg, Thos. L. 
Wright, Mary 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
113 EAST 557TH STREET, NEW YORK 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c.,&c. 


*+* The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 





PAINTINGS and PRINTS OF AMERICAN SHIPS 
PORT VIEWS, PORTRAITS of MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 
and SAILORS, and all subjects relating to THE SEA 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





I am interested in collecting and selling any pictorial material of good quality 
touching upon the Navy, Whaling, the Merchant Marine and Yachting, 
especially paintings by Thomas Birch, Fitzhugh Lane, Robert Salmon, 
James Buttersworth, James Pringle, Samuel Walters, D. Macfarlane, 
Tudgay, the Roux family, Pellegrini, Montardier. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY, established in 1846, has for its ob- 
ject the publication of original narratives of important voyages, 
travels, expeditions, and other geographical records. Books of this 
class are of the highest interest to students of history, geography, 
navigation, and ethnology; and many of them, especially the spir- 
ited accounts and translations of the Elizabethan and Stuart peri- 
ods, are admirable examples of English prose at the stage of its 
most robust development. 

The Society has not confined its selection to the books of English 
travellers, to a particular age, or to particular regions. Where the 
original is foreign, the work is given in English, either a fresh trans- 
lation being made, or an earlier rendering, accurate as well as at- 
tractive, being utilized. ‘The works selected for reproduction are 
printed (with rare exceptions) at full length. Each volume is 
placed in the charge of an editor especially competent —in many 
cases from personal acquaintance with the countries described — 
to give the reader such assistance as he needs for the elucidation of 
the text. These editorial services are rendered gratuitously. In all 
cases where required for the better understanding of the text, the 
volumes are furnished with maps, portraits, and other illustra- 
tions, while the author’s original plates, woodcuts, or drawings (if 
any) are reproduced in facsimile. 

One hundred volumes (forming Series I) were issued from 1847 
to 1898; ninety-eight volumes of Series II have been issued for the 
fifty years ending in 1948. Full lists of these, of the works now in 
preparation and of the early maps reproduced in the publications 
are included in the Society’s Prospectus, which is issued free to 
members. 

‘The annual subscription of ONE GUINEA—entitling the member 
to the year’s publications —is due on January 1st of each year, and 
may be paid to:— 

BaRCLAY’S BANK, LIMITED, 1, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 

American members may send their subscriptions [$4.50] to:— 

‘THE GUARANTY Trust Co. Ltp., 140 Broadway, New York 

All volumes are sent post free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Members only have the privilege of purchasing the publica- 
tions of the Society. ‘These tend in time to rise in value, and some 
of them which are out of print are now only obtainable at high 
prices. The Prospectus, which is carefully compiled and indexed, 
is a pamphlet which now has considerable bibliographical and his- 
torical interest. 

The Society’s recent publications have been: 

VOYAGES IN THE CHINA SEA, THE INDIAN OCEAN AND THE RED SEA 
IN 1513-14: by Tome Pires and Francisco RopricueEs. Trans- 


lated, with introduction and notes, by Dr. Armando Cortesao. 
Two volumes. 


‘THE VoyacE oF Captain T.'T. BELLINGSHAUSEN TO THE ANTARC- 
TIC OCEAN, 1819-21. Translated by Professor E. Bullough and 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Professor F. Debenham, 
O.B.E. Two volumes. 


RICHARD HAKLUYT AND HIS Successors. A volume issued to com- 
memorate the centenary of the Hakluyt Society. Edited by Ed- 
ward Lynam. 

‘THE PILGRIMAGE OF ARNOLD VON HArrFF, KNIGHT From Cologne, 
through Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, 
Turkey, France and Spain, in the years 1496 to 1499. Translated 
from the German and edited by Malcolm Letts. 

THE TRAVELS OF THE ABBE CarrE In India and the Near East, 
1672 to 1674. Translated by Lady Fawcett and edited by Sir 
Charles Fawcett with the assistance of Sir Richard Burn. Three 
volumes. 

THE Discovery oF Taniti A Journal of the second voyage of 
H.M.S. Dolphin round the world, 1766-1768, written by George 
Robertson. Edited by Hugh Carrington. 


Applications for membership and requests for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to: 
Honorary Secretary for the United States of America 
Walter Muir Whitehill 
101% Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NORTON “Geeks hdl teve’ 


American Sea Songs and Chanteys 


BY FRANK SHAY. Illustrations in color and black and white by Ed- 
ward A. Wilson. The words and music of seventy-six rollicking songs 
and chanteys that are as popular with ship crews of today as they were 
in the times of iron men and wooden ships. $5.00 


The Maritime History of Maine 


THREE CENTURIES OF SHIPBUILDING AND SEAFARING 
BY WILLIAM HUTCHINSON ROWE. The first full account of the 
oldest seafaring community in America from the early fisheries which 
supplied the Pilgrims, through the days of piracy, smuggling, and war- 
fare, to the Downeasters and Maine Coast fishermen. I//ustrated. $6.00 
A special pre-publication price $5.00 will apply to all orders placed before Nov. 10 
See your bookseller 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 1o1 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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KARL F. WEDE .- Bookseller 
Old and Modern Books Relating to Ships and the Sea 
509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK17__ Tel. VA 6-0890 


THE MODERN SYSTEM OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By 
J. Scott Russell. 3 vols., elephant folio, 21 x 28’’. With 165 plates, some 
measuring 20 x go’. London 1865. Buckram. $90.00 
A monumental work on the history of shipbuilding 90 years ago. With body plans and lines 
of all types of vessels, sail and steam, including the Great Eastern. 


THE NAVAL AND MAIL STEAMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles Stuart. With 36 fine engravings. New York 1853. Cloth. $35.00 


SVENSKA FLOTTANS HISTORIA. History of the Swedish Navy 
from the 15th to 20th Centuries. In Swedish. 3 vols., folio 12% x 9”, 
with over 2000 illustrations, including several hundred full-page color 
plates. 1942. De Luxe edition. Half leather. $75.00 
One of the best-illustrated works on sea history, naval warfare, shipbuilding, nautical cus- 
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